









THE MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


AUGUST, 1841. 


ARTICLE XII. 
RAILWAYS IN ENGLAND. 


Since the publication of our former article, on the Railways of 
England, in the Monthly Chronicle of September last, [vol. I. p. 313, | 
a rapid progress has been made in the prosecution of the works which 
were then unfinished. Several of these, however, are still unfinished. 
The lapse of another year, will probably bring to a close most of those 
which are necessary for the completion of the great routes, for unit- 
ing the most populous parts of the kingdom. ‘The result of these 
works will be the profitable investment of a vast amount of capital, 
and the introduction of one of the most efficient labor-saving im- 
provements which has ever been invented. ‘The surprising effects of 
this improvement are already at work, in facilitating and promoting 
intercourse between remote parts of the country, in expediting 
business, and in a vast saving of time in all operations of industry, by 
the rapidity of movement which is universally introduced. 

The principal works of this description, in Great Britain, may be 
classified under four distinct heads. ‘The first class consists of those 
which either terminate at London, or are immediately connected with 
those which so terminate; 2d, those which traverse the middle coun- 
ties of England, together with Lancashire and Yorkshire; 3d, those 
of the north of England; and 4th, those of Scotland. 

The first of these classes embraces six distinct lines of railway, 
radiating in different directions from the metropolis, and extending in 
each direction to the borders of the kingdom. ‘These are, the Brighton 
and Southeastern Railways, extending from London to Brighton, on 
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the south, and by a branch, running nearly at right angles from the 


main road, 


eastwardly to Dover; 2d, the Southwestern, running 
from London tO Southampton and Portsmouth ; 3d, the Great Wes- 
tern, running west from London to Bristol, and thence to Exeter ; 
4th, the London and Birmingham, running northwestwardly to the 
centre of the kingdom, and thence to Live rpool and other more re- 
mote points ; 5th, the Northern and Eastern ; and 6th, the Eastern 
Counties, running to Ipswich, Norwich, and Yarmouth. 

The first of these routes is yet unfinished. When completed, it 
will become the principal route to France. Beginning at London 
Bridge, and following the course of the London and Greenwich 
Railway, for a distance of a mile and a half, it diverges thence 
in a southerly direction over the Croydon Railway, by a common 
track with the Brighton. At Ryegate, it diverges again from the 
Brighton Railway, in an easterly course through a broken and undu- 


listance of 64 miles. The works on this 


lating country to Dover, a ¢ 
route are of a very difficult and expensive character, particularly in 
the tunnels, which it was found nec essary to open through the chalk 
quarries near Dover. ‘There are seve ral of f the se tunnels, and they 
are of greatextent. Whatare called the Shakspere tunnels at Dover, 
are carried double, and through the chalk cliff. for a length of 1430 
yards, rising westward with an inclination of 1 in 264. Being within 
a short distance of the face of the cliff, it occurred to Mr. Palmer, 
originally engineer to this Company, that the simplest way of ex- 
ecuting these works, would be to drive ralleries, at convenient inter- 

vals, from the front of the cliff up to the main tunnels. ‘The objects 
gained by this method, are the facility and expedition with which the 
work is executed, together with the important advantages of ventila- 
tion and drainage. ‘The first operation was to run a bench or road- 
way along the face of the cliff; a work attended with considerable 
risk to the workme n, but which was successfully overcome. The 
next proceeding was to sink the vertical shafts from the surface of the 
country, and turn up the galleries from the face of the cliff. The 
vertical shafts are each of 6 feet diameter, and seven in number, and 
their average depth 180 feet. The seven adits, or, as they are here 
called, galleries, average each about 400 feet in length, and have a 
close section of 6 feet in width, by 7 feet in height; the fall of each 
from the tunnel to the face of the cliff being in the ratio of 1 in 176. 
Throuch each of these galleries, the chalk excavated in the tunnels, 
is carried by means of small train-wagons to its mouth, and there dis- 
charged into the sea. ‘The double tunnel is readily executed by the 
methods already described. Each shaft is 12 feet wide in the clear, 
19 feet hich to the springing line of the Gothic arch, and 30 feet in 
extreme height. The two shafts are separated by a solid pier or 
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wall of chalk. 10 feet in thickness. The nature of the chalk is so 
variable in different parts of the work, that it has been found neces- 
sary to line about two-thirds of the whole leneth with brick-work ; on 
the parts where this is resorted to, the brick-work is built in three half- 
brick rings, with contreforts at every 12 feet in length, and which are 
carried up and stepped back so as to receive the weight of any flat 
beds of chalk that appear at all doubtful ; thus relieving the arch from 
much of the weight which would otherwise bear upon it. ‘The brick- 
work throughout is wedged up solidly to the chalk, so as to leave no 
room for slips; and where the space is considerable, the interval is 
filled in with concrete. 

From the termination of this tunnel, the railway is carried by an 
embankment along the margin of the sea, protec ted by a strong sea- 
wall, for a distance of three quarters of a mile. Leaving this em- 
bankment, the railway enters a second - tunnel through the Abbot’s 
Cliff, which, however, is different in point of dimensions, and is of a 
single bore throughout. ‘The mode of execution is precisely similar 
to that already described, as followed at the Shakspere tunne Is. The 
whole length of this work is 2200 yards, the clear width 24 feet, and 
its heicht 25 feet. It will be lined with brick-work throughout. The 
vertical shafts and -galleries are similar to those of the Shakspere 
tunnel, the average depth of the former being about 380 feet, and of 
the latter, about 400 feet. 

Emerging from the west entrance of the Abbot’s Cliff tunnel, the 
railway enters on the under-cliff or barren, an exceedingly rugged 
feature of country in the Dover district, extending for about two miles 
chiefly in cutting, which varies from about 8 feet to about 90 feet in 
depth. Towards the middle of this length, there is a short embank- 
ment of about 45 feet in height. ‘The Tower tunnel, which is next 

entered, is only 616 yards in length; it is executed by means of ver- 
tical shafts, and the whole is lined with brick-work. 

There is another short tunnel at Whitefort, near Penhurst, 25 feet 
in diameter. It is lined throughout with brick-work, the arch of which 
is 1 foot 104 inches in thickness. ‘There is also another tunnel 1080 
yards in length, near the westerly termination of the railway, at the 
parish of Bletchingly. bigspict is a heavy embankment on the river 
Medway, near Tunbridge, and a large cutting at Leigh, the earth 
of which is carried into the embankment. The cutting measures 
513,000 cubic yards, in a white sand, so hard as to require to be re- 
moved by eee the quantity of powder used being in the pro- 
portion of 100 wt to 1000 y ards of earth. ‘The embankment mea- 
sures 588,000 cubic yards. The cutting is formed with slopes of 14 
to 1, and the embankment 2 to I. 

The bridges on the railway are built of brick. Those over the 
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railway are 154 feet high, and have a clear span of 50 feet. The 
cost of bridges for turnpike roads, is about £1000 each. 

The length of this railway, from its junciion with the Brighton, 
near Ryegate to Dover, is 664 miles, and the estimated cost 1s 
£1,266,000. The whole amount of cuttings ages. pe the line, is 
6,000,000 cubic yards, averaging about 91,000 yards a mile. The 
whole length of railway, including the part of the Greenwich, C roy- 
don and Brighton railways used to complete the route, is 874 miles, 
from London Bridge to Dover. ‘The greatest inclination, or what is 
called the ruling gradient on the line, is 20 feet in a mile. The 
curve on leaving the line of the Brighton railway, is on a radius of 
three quarters of a mile. On the residue of the line, there is very 
little curvature. No part of this railway is yet opened. 

The Lonpon ann Bricutron Raitway, constituting the original] 
trunk upon which this just described was engrafted, begins at the ter- 
mination of the London and C roydon Railway, at a distance of 94 
miles from the London terminus of the Greenwich Railw: iy, and runs 
thence in a southerly direction to Brighton on the the British channel, 
a distance of 424 miles. A very small part of the line, measuring 
less than two miles, is level, the ruling gradient, and that of more 
than three fourths of the road, being 20 feet in a mile, consisting of 
alternate ascents and descents, in planes of 34 to 84 miles in length. 
The cuttings are more extensive, in proportion to the length of the 
line, than on any other railroad in the kingdom. ‘They amount to 
6.861.000 cubie yards, or an average of 156,000 yards per rile, 
exclusive of the tunnels. According te the reports of the engineer, 
there were engaged in the removal of earth, in July, 1839, 4,769 
men, and 570 horses; in January, 1840, 4.370 men, 695 horses, 
and 5 locomotive engines ; and in July following, 6,206 men, 960 
horses, and 5 locomotives 

There are three principal tunnels, viz: the Merstham, which 
amounts to nearly 1,000,000 cubic yards, consisting principally of 
chalk; the Balcombe, which is through a ve ry difficult kind of earth, 
and the Clayton Hill. ‘The estimated cost of the tunnels is £150,000. 
The viaduct over the Ouse valley, is a quarter of a mile in length, 
and about 60 feet in height, and has 37 arches. ‘The whole number 
of bridges over and under the railway, is 99. They are built chiefly 
of brick, with stone dressings. ‘The arches over the railway are of 
30 feet span, 16 feet in clear in height, and 5 rings in thickness. 
On bridges, which carry the railway over roads, the clear width be- 
tween the parapets, is 27 feet 10 inches. 

The rails are set about 4 feet 9 inches apart, instead of 4 feet 84, 
for the purpose of allowing more than the usual play for the wheels. 
The space between the inner rails of the two tracks, is 6 feet 5 inches, 
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instead of 6 feet, the more usual width; the width of the embank- 
ments at top, is 24 feet, and of land enclosed on a level, 72 feet. 
The rails weigh 76 lbs. to the yard, and are set in heavy chairs, 


partly on ¢ ross-sleepers of kyanized wood, and partly on stone blocks. 
Where blocks are us sed, felt is introduced between the chairs and the 
stone. ‘The bearings are 3 feet 9 inches apart. It was opened 


284 miles from Croydon, July 12, 1841. 

In addition to the main road to Brighton, there is a branch 54 miles 
in length, from Brighton to Shoreham. ‘The cost of this branch was 
about £150,000. It was opened to the public in May, 1840, and 
the passengers over it average 600 to 700 per day. It is expected 
that the main road will be finished in 1842, at a cost of about 
£2.000,000, the amount authorized to be raised being £2.400,000. 

Several routes were surveyed, for a railway between London and 
Brighton, at the expense of different companies, and there was a 
long-continued contest between the rival parties for the sanction of 
Parliament. ‘The expenses of the Parliamentary contest, to the sev- 
le sum of £193,575. 
The London and Greenwich, London and Croydon, London and 


eral contesting parties, are Stated at the incredib 


Brighton, and South Eastern railways, belonging to entirely distinet 


companies, have, as has been already stated, a joint terminus at the 


London Bridge e, or rather two termini adjoining each other, one for 
the use of F das shai railway, and the other for that of the three 
other compan S. lor the purpos of accommod ling the three trib- 
utary routes, the Greenwich company was required to provide an ad- 


ditional double track for the distance of a mile and a half, from the 
terminus to the point of junction, making four tracks in all. ‘These 
tracks pass over the streets on stone arches, and the depots near the 
London Bridge are at such an elevation, that it is approached from 
the level of the adjoining streets by stair-cases, and the space beneath 
is occupied by offices. 

The Greenwich railway is formed upon a viaduct of eight hundred 
and seventy-eight arches, chiefly semicircular, and of 18 feet span. 
Some of them which cross streets are wider, and of skew shapes. 
The width of the structure beyond the divergence of the Croydon 
road, is 26 feet. ‘The whole length of the road is three and three 


quarters miles. The cost of the work to May. 1839, exclusive of 


the stations at the termini, was £640,419. ‘The act of Parliament 
providing for the junction of the other roads with this, authorized the 
raising of £200,000, for widening the track, and furnishing the ne- 
cessary additional room at the terminus. ‘The station to be occupied 
by the Greenwich company will contain an area of 40,000 superficial 
feet, and that to be assigned to the other companies, 50,000. The 
most striking feature of the work is the Greenwich station. ‘This is 
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63 feet 9 inches in width, 303 feet in leneth, and 13 feet 9 inches in 
height. ‘The platforms are approached by staircases from the offices 
below, to which there are entrances from the streets. From the pay 
office to the second class carriages are two passages, each furnished 
with a turnstile, which registers the number of persons who pass it. 

This road was opened to Deptford in December, 1837, and to 
Greenwich in the December following. ‘There are at present three 
classes of carriages. The first class have three compartments, and 
the fare through is Is. or 7 cents per mile; the second class have 
seats all round, and the fare is 8d. or 44 cents a mile; and the 3d 
class are open, the fare being 6d. or 34. cents a mile. ‘The trains de- 
part from each end of the line every quarter of an hour from 8 o’clock 
A. M.to 10 P. M. In 1838 and 1839, there were but two classes 
of passengers, the proportion of the second to the first being 18 to 
1, and until December, 1839, the fare of the 2d class was 6d. ‘The 
number of passengers, and amount of receipts in the two first years, 
were as follows: 


No. of Passengers. Receipts. 
1838. 1.544206 £39,180 
1839. 1,513,445 51,819 


The amount of receipts stated above, is exclusive of £3,522 re- 
ceived in 1839 for toll from the Croydon Company, and £20, for 
conveyance of the mail. ‘The expenses in the same year amounted 
to £32,747, of which £10,546 were for locomotive power. The 
coaching expenses were £2,828, maintenance of way, £4,085, and 
police, - 1.203. 

The Croydon railway is 84 miles in length from its junction with 
the Greenwich, to the point whi ‘re it unites with i ‘Brighton. Its 
whole course is curvilinear, all the curves however, except one, being 
of greater radius than half a mile. A very small portion of it is 
level ; the greater part ascending or desce nding at a small ratio, with 
the exce ption of one pl une of more than 24 miles, which ascends at 
the rate of 52.8 feet in a mile. 

There are 18 bridges on this railway, exclusive of the viaduct ad- 
joining the Greenwich railway. They are generally of brick, and of 
30 feet span. The total expenditure for bridges was £47,649, 
There are two pub lic roads which cross the railway on the same level, 
The rails are of the broad based T form. which are laid on longitu. 
dinal sleepers of kyanized wood, to which they are attached by 4 
inch screw bolts. The longitudinal sleepers are placed on cross 
sleepers of the same material, to which they are secured by 9 inch 
spikes. 


The stations of this railway are on an extensive scale, and very 
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commodious, and very costly. ‘The cost of the road, including sta- 
tions, engines, &c., to January 31, 1841, was £630,421, of which, 
however, £64,338, are to be refunded by the Brighton and South 
Eastern companies. 

The original fare was for first class passengers, at the rate of 2d. 
per mile, and for 2d class, 13d. In January, 1840, the fares were 
raised, in consequence of a toll of 44d. per passenger, payable to the 
Greenwich company, and a fixed duty per passenger to the govern- 
ment, to 24d for first class passengers, and 13d. for 2d class passen- 
gers. ‘The comparative number of passengers and produce, in the 
period of 6 months, before and after the increase of fare, was as follows: 


Passe gers. Receipts. 
July 7, 1839, to Jan. 4, 1840, 264,48] £14,973 
July 7. 1840. to Jan. 6, 1841, 214,541 15,327 


Decrease of passengers, 49,940; increase of fare £353; saving of 
toll to Greenwich company, £507; saving of duty to government, 
£160: total gain from increase of fare, £1020. It will be perceived 
that the lowest of these rates of fare is higher than the ordinary rates 
on the railroads in Massachusetts. 

The ageregate leneth of these four railways will be, when com- 
pleted, 1263 miles, and the cost will exceed £4,500,000, or £35,000 
yer mile. 

The London and Southwestern railway is 763 miles in length, 
extending from Nine Elms, in the southwestern suburbs of London, 
to Southampton, exclusive of the branch from Southampton to Gos- 
port. The ruling gradient is 1 in 250, or 214 feet per mile, and 20 
miles are graduated at that rate of inclination; 174 miles are level, 
and the residue is graduated at various rates of inclination less than 
that above stated. ‘The earthworks on the line are heavy, averaging 
143,434 cubic feet per mile. The average cost of the earthworks 
was about one shilling per cubic yard. ‘The embankments are 25 
feet wide at top. The slopes of the cuttings and embankments vary 
from ltol, to2to 1. They are covered with vegetable mould, and 
sown with grass seeds. 

There are four tunnels, one of which at Waller’s Ash, is 1500 feet 
long, and three others are 660 feet each, two at Popham, and one at 
Litchfield, ‘They are 25 feet wide and 22 feet high. ‘They are all 
lined with brick-work, from 9 to 14 feet in thickness. The Litchfield 
tunnel has a perpendicular shaft of 9 feet in diameter. Each of the 
tunnels has two vertical shafts, of 6 to 9 feet diameter. The bridges 
are mostly of brick-work, and the average number is 2} per mile. 

The rails are of two kinds, of 63 and 73 lbs. weight to the yard 
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respective ly, and are set in chairs, and secured with wooden ways 
The chairs are spike 1d down to cross-sleepers of kyanized wood, 
feet long. Many of the sleepers are of beech, and cost 3s. 6d. K 
exclusive of kyanizing. In the process of kyanizing, the sleepers 
remained in the solution six or seven days. 

Besides the stations at London and cranepemgiog there are twelve 
intermediate stations, the principal of which are at Woking and Bas- 
ingstoke. ‘The station at Nine Elms is on an extensive scale, occu- 
pying with the depot, about seven acres. The passenger shed 
290 feet in length, and 75 feet in width, and has four lines of way 
for the entry and departure of trains, and near the end of the line, a 
transverse line with four turn-tables at the points of intersection, run- 
ning to the carriage landing. 


— 


The cost of this railway, to December 31, 1840, was £2,283,837. 
The amount of capital authorized to be raised is £2,540,100. 
The original intention of the projectors of the railway was to carry 
it directly to Portsmouth, but the opposition of the Portsmouth peo- 
ple, prevented the execution of this design, and fixed the main ter- 
mination at Southampton. The inhabitants of Portsmouth have dis- 
covered their error, but it is too late to repair it. Instead of a main 
line to Portsmouth, a branch has been undertaken by the proprie tors 
of the , diate stern railway, leading to Gosport, on the opposite side 
of Portsmouth harbor. ‘This branch is 15% miles in length, and it is 
yel unfinished. 

The receipts from July 1, to December 31, 1841, derived chiefly 
from passengers, amounted to £144,166, and the current expenses, 
including mileage duty and taxes, amounted to £67,475. ‘The net 
profits for the six months, after payment of interest, amounted to 
£62,422. The fare for passengers by the first class trains, which 
perform the journey from London to Southampton in three hours, is 
S$d. per mile ; first class in the mixed trains, 2 4-5d. per mile, and 
second class 1§d. per mile; or 64, 5 3-5, and 33? cents per mile, for 
the three classes of fare. 

The Great Western Railway is the most gigantic work of the 
kind in the world, and it is hardly to be expected that it will have 
its parallel. It is not only of vast extent, and made to surmount 
most formidable obstacles, but it is of gigantic proportions, in com- 
parison with all other railways which have yet been built. It ex- 
tends across the kingdom, from the Thames to the Severn, from 
London to Bristol, a distance of 1] 134 miles. It is distinguished from 
all railroads which preceded it, by its width of gauge, which is seven 
feet, instead of 4 feet 84 inches, the prevailing gauge in Great Britain 
and in this country. Great expense has been incurred in rendering 
the gradients and curves as favorable as possible. With the excep- 
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which descend towards the west, at the rate of 52.8 feet per mile, 
the steepest gradient is 154 feet in a mile, and this is for but a short 
distance. There are 57 planes, 20 of which are ascending, from 
London at different rates, from two to eight feet in a mile, 23 are 
descending, at rates of 14 to 52 8-10 feec per mile, and 14 are level. 
To reduce the line to these planes, required a heavy amount of cut- 
ting and embankment, and eight tunnels. ‘The cuttings are 38 feet 
wide at the level of the rails. ‘The banks vary from a perpendicular, 
to slopes of 3to 1. ‘The average cost of the earth-work was 19d. 
per cubic yard. ‘The Salford cutting measures 525,000 cubic yards, 
and the Salford embankment 583,000. The Bex tunnel eastern cut- 
ing, contained 1,533,000 cubic yards. 

The Box tunnel is 31234 yards in length, or over 13 miles. The 
clear width of the tunnel, at 7 feet from the bottom, is 30 feet, and 
the clear height above the rail is 25 feet. Where the tunnel is lined 
with brick, the sides are constructed of seven rings, the arch of six 
rings, and the invert of four rings. ‘The foundation is 36 feet in 
width. At the eastern entrance, the surface of the ground is 694 
feet above the level of the rails, and at the western entrance, 64 feet. 
There are eleven shafts, varying from 94 to 293 feet deep, most of 
them exceeding 230 feet. The ‘y are generally 25 feet in diameter. 
They are partly of stone masonry, 2 feet thick, and partly of brick, 
1 foot 103 inches thick. The belch were from Chippenham, and 
cost 41s. 6d. per thousand. ‘The brick-work in mortar cost 42s. per 
cubic yard, and in cement, 47s. including the excavation for brick- 
work. This is equal to about $15, and $16 75 per thousand bricks. 
The cement was mixed with sand in equal proportions. The total 
quantity of excavation in this tunnel, was 247,000 cubic yards, of 
which 174,000 consisted of freestone and marl, and the remainder 
of freestone. ‘The excavation in freestone was estimated at 9s. per 
cubic yard, and in marl and freestone, at 10s. 6d. ‘Ten miners, and 
six fellers, were employed at each heading; altogether about 500 
men, night and day. ‘The miner’s wages were 5 to 6s. per day ; 
bricklayers, 6s. and laborers, 3s. 6d. In freestone, the miners had 
but 3s. 6d. to 4s. and the laborers, 3s. per day. Three of the shafts 
were worked by steam engines, the others by horse gins, each shaft 
having two gins driven by three horses, one brakeman, and two tip- 
pers. In one shaft were two engines, one for raising and lowering 
material, and the other for pumping out the water. In another, were 
three engines, one for pumping, and the two others for raising stone, 
and lowering bricks and mortar. ‘The cutting at the eastern entrance 
of this tunnel, above mentioned, is 2 1-2 miles long; and the average 
depth is 30 feet, with slopes varying from vertical, to 1? to 1. The 
quantity of powder used in blasting freestone, was estimated to be 1 Ib. 
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per cubic yard, and for red sandstone, 2 1-2lbs. ‘The vertical shafts 
of the Box tunnel were begun in 1836, and the tunnel itself in De- 
cember, 1838, and it was finished in June, 1841. 

‘here are besides the Box tunnel, seven others on the Great 
Western railway, one of which, the Brislington, is 3148 feet in length ; 
another near Bristol, is 990 feet ; and a third is 767 feet. ‘The ex- 
tent of the whole is nearly three miles. ‘hey are much more spa- 
cious, and have more ample shafts for ventilation, than are to be found 
on the other railways. 

The principal viaducts are the Wharncliffe, over the valley of the 
Brent, at Hanwell ; one over the Thames, at Maidenhead; and one 
at Bath. ‘The first named is of brick-work, with stone imposts, cor- 
nices, and copings, and consists of eight semi-elliptical arches, each 
of 70 feet span, and rising 19 feet. ‘The length of the structure is 
S86 feet, and its height, from the bottom of the foundation to the top 
of the parapet, is 81 feet. ‘The clear width between the parapet 
walls, is 30 feet. The bridge at Maidenhead, is 768 feet in length, 
and is built of six semi-elliptical arches, of 128 feet span each, with 
a rise of 24 1-4 feet. The arches are built of brick rings, 63 inches in 
thickness at the crown, and 85 at the haunches. ‘The whole height 
of the bridge, is 56 feet. ‘The bridge at Bath, is 306 feet in length, 
and is of a chaste and beautiful design, in keeping with the archi- 
tecture of the celebrated city of Bath. ‘There are several other via- 
ducts of considerable extent. 

The width of gauge, as already stated, is 7 feet, the interme- 
diate space, 64 feet, and the side spaces on the embankment, 4 feet 
9 inches, making the whole width, 30 feet. The weight of rail, 
44 and 63 lbs. per lineal yard. ‘The 44 |b. rails are found to be too 
light for the heavy trains which pass over them. ‘The plan originally 
designed by Mr. Brunell for laying the rails, was not persevered in 
beyond Maidenhead. Piles were driven into the earth in pairs, at 
intervals of five yards, which were held together by cross-ties of white 
pine. On these ties are laid longitudinal sleepers, also of white pine, 
15 inches wide by 7 inches deep. ‘These sleepers are firmly secured 
to the cross-ties, by screw bolts and nuts. On the top of the slee p- 
ers is firmly secured a 14 inch elm planking, 8 inches wide, between 
which and the sleepers, is a layer of tar. ‘The rails are fastened 
down to the planking by screw bolts passing s through perforations in 
the flanches of the rail, a thickness of felt being introduced between 


the rails and the planking. The whole of the timbers as far as Maid- 
enhead, are kyanized. ‘The width of land enclosed for the railway, 
exclusive of slope s, is 64 feet 6 inches. ‘The area of land enc losed 


for the railway, averages 12 acres a mile, and the cost of land, with 
compensation for damages, was £718,068. 
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The carriages used on this railway, are of several kinds. ‘The 
posting carriage is fitted up in a style of great elegance, and is suited 
for the conveyance of 18 persons. It is furnished with cushioned 
seats all round, except at the door-ways, with a table in the middle. 
The length of the body is 18 1-2 feet, width 7 1-2 feet, and height 6 
feet 8 inches. It is mounted on four wheels, the axles rh placed 10 
feet from centre to centre. The weight is 11,856 Ibs. The large 
first class carriages are 24 feet in leneth, 9 feet 6 inches wide, and 6 
feet high, and mounted on six wheels. They have four er 
ments, each adapted to holding eight persons. ‘The extreme length, 
buffers included, is 26 feet 2 inches. ‘The floor of the carriage is 3 
feet 7 inches above the level of the rail. The weizht is 15,232 lbs. 
The small posting carriages are on four wheels, have three compart- 
ments, and carry 24 persons. ‘The weight is 10,528 lbs. The large 
second class carriage is open at the sides, and divided into six com- 
partments, each of a sufficient capacity for 12 persons, or 72 in all. 
The er nts are 8 feet 74 vhs es by 4 feet 4 1-2 inches, and each 
seat 15 inches in width. The carriages are 27 feet 2 1-2 inches long, 
and 9 feet wide, and are mounted on six wheels, of 4 feet diameter. 
The weight is 12,712. The small second class carriaves are 18 feet 
in length, have four compartments, and carry 48 persons. ‘The car- 
riage trucks for the conveyance of private carriages, are 15 feet 4 
inches Jong, and 6 feet 8 inches wide. They are mounted on 4 
wheels, of 4 feet diameter, and weigh 7442 lbs. The horse boxes 
are of a size to carry four horses each. ‘They are 9 feet S inches in 
leneth, and 8 feet 10 inches wide. 

The work upon the Great Western Railway, was becun in Novem- 


ber, 1835. ‘The first portion of it was opened from London to Maid- 


enhead, 22 1-2 miles, June 4, 1838, other portions were opened at suc- 
cessive periods, and the final op ning of the whole road to Bristol, 
took place June 30, 1841. ‘The average number of passengers dur- 
ing the first year and a half, from the date of the opening, was about 
1500 daily. ‘The amount of receipts in the week ending July 11, 
1841, was £12,826. 

There are seven daily passenger trains from London to Bristol, 
leaving London at 8, 10, 11, 12, 2, and 5, o’clock, and the mail 
train at Sh. 55m. P.M. ‘The mail train makes the passage in 4 hours 
and 20 minutes,—the other trains in near the same space of time. ‘The 
speed may probably be increased to 30 miles an hour, stops included, 
so as to complete the journey in four hours. On portions of the road 
the ordinary rate of travelling is 30 to 35 miles an hour. 

The engines on this railway, are of greater weight and power than 
are used on the other English railways. ‘The net weight varies from 
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15 to 19 tons. The cost of the engines is from £1850 to £2150. 
In 25 practical experiments, made on this railway by Mr. Whishaw, 
the whole distance travelled being 540 miles, the average velocity 
was 25.43 miles per hour, and in six experiments, the highest veloc- 
ity reached was 50 miles an hour. In 13 other experiments, the 
highest rate of velocity was 35 to 48 miles an hour. 

The cost of this work will be about five and a half millions of 
pounds sterling. ‘The amount expended up to the Ist of July, 1841, 
were £5,288,043. Being but just opened, the extent of its useful- 
ness is not yet tested. It will afford a great facility to the intercourse 
with the western part of the kingdom, and to the trade of the city of 
Bristol, the seat of the first successful attempt of transatlantic steam 
navigation. 

In connexion with this work, the Bristol and Exeter railway will 
extend the line of communication 76 miles further, in the direction 
of Dartmouth and Plymouth. This railway, which is leased for a 
period of 5 years to the Great Western ag [see Monthly 
Chronicle, vol. I. p. 328,] was opened June 1, 1841, from Bristol 
to Bridgew ater, a distance of 33 miles. It ae in the width 
of gauge, with the Great Western, and the same engines and car- 
riages run upon it. ‘This road passes through a rich and attractive 
region of country, and it will undoubtedly bring a large accession of 
travel and business to the principal road. Four regular trains already 
run daily between London and Bridgewater. 

The Cheltenham Railway unites with the Great Western at 
Swindon, and is now operated for a distance of 18 miles, the 
only part finished, under a lease to the Great Western, at a rent 
of £17,000 per annum. It was opened as far as Cirencester, in 
May, 1842. When finished, it will be 42 miles in length, and by 
its connexion with the Birmingham and Gloucester Railway, it will 
unite the Great Western with the central parts of the kingdom, and 
with the London and Birmingham and Grand Junction Railways. The 
extent of the Great Western with the two branches, having a common 
gauge with it, will be 236 miles. 

The next, and most extensive line of railways leading from Lon- 
don, consisting of the London and Birmingham Grand Junction, and 
si numerous accessories, was described in the article above referred 

0, [Mon. Chron. Vol. I. pp. 318, 321, and 326.] The extent and 
l,i of this series of works, intersecting the kingdom in sev- 
eral directions, and uniting the principal cities with the metropolis, 
by the most rapid and easy mode of communication known, will be 
best comprehended by aid of the map. 

The amount of expenditures on the London and Birmingham 
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Railway, to the 31st of December, 1840, was £5,792,475. The 
revenue, for the last six months of 1840, was as follows : 


From Passengers, : £293 185 11 1 
‘¢  ~Mails ' 731419 2 
‘¢ Horses, carriages, and dogs, ; 17 525 10 
66 Parcels, , ; ; 25 308 5 9 
“Merchandise, ' 56 274 16 7 
‘“ Cattle, : 5 431 13 
“Rents, net, , , ; 923 10 4 





£405 964 511 


The expenses were : 


For maintenance of stations, &c : £ 29 366 34 
‘« Locomotive power, 44 249 58 
** Police, coaching, and merchandise charges, 40 302 19 9 
‘“« Miscellaneous charges, ' ; 8 733 42 
‘“¢ Parish rates and government dutie: Ss, ! 20 209 8&9 
‘* Depreciation fund, ‘ 14 640 00 
‘* Interest on loans, : 09 828 12 7 
* Rent of Aylesbury R: ‘ilw ay, , ‘ 1.250 00 


£219 321 14 3 
Balance of net profit, £1286 639 11 8 


A dividend of g per cent. for the six months was declared. The 
average number of passengers daily, during the six months ending 
Dec. 31, 1840, was 2,146, and the distances travelled by them were 
equal to 1,258 passengers daily, carried through the whole line. 


The number of passengers, and distance travelled since Sept. 17, 
1838, was as follows: 











Number of Passengers. Miles travelled. Average miles by each. 

To Dec. 31, 1838, 151,641 9,461,984 624 
June 30, 1839, 207,144 17,391,035 65 a 
Dec. 31, 1839, 341,420 22,284 830 654 
June 30, 1840, 327 930 21,675,287 66 
Dec. 31, 1840, 394 688 25,931,163 653 

Total, 1,483,128 96,744,299 654 


The expense on account of construction upon the Grand Junction 
Railway, to December 31, 1840, amounted to £2,192,046. 

The receipts of income during the last six months of the year 
were from 


Coaching, including mails, £ 188,620 ; 
Carriage of live stock, ‘ P 3,008 
Carriage of merchandise, ’ ' , 40,934 
Toll on coals, : 681 
Rents, interest, &c. : : ‘ 3,862 





Total, £ 237,108 
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The Expenses were : 


In coaching department, , £25,083 
Merchandise do. ‘ ‘ 10.3843 
Locomotive power, ; 29.433 
Maintenance of way, stations, &c. ; 11.236 
Toll to Liverpool and Manchester Co ; : 13.125 
Miscellaneous, . : 9,906 

Total, : £ 99.627 
Balance , : £137,481 


\ dividend was declared of 6 1-2 per cent. for the six months. The 
number of passengers conveyed on the Grand Junction Railway in 
the year 1840, was 485,568, without loss of life, or serious injury 
to any passenger, engineman, conductor, guard, or fireman in charge 
of them. ‘There were also conveyed 65,239 tons of goods, and 
4,741 horses, besides bullion to a large amount, and the whole sums 
paid for loss or damage to luggage, goods, or horses, amounted to 
£399 3s. Sd. only. 

On va Liverp 01 and Manchester R: ulway, in the last six months 
of 1840, the receipts were, in the coal department, £81,713, mer- 
chandise, £54,901, and coal, £2,709, making a total of £139,323. 
The total of expenses was £68,694; of which were expended for 
locomotive power, £15,182; the coaching disbursements, £12,092 ; 
the freighting, £13,127; and the maintenance of way, £5,036. 
The net profits, exclusive of a previous surplus, amounted to £70,- 
629, and a dividend was declared of 5 per cent., or £5 per share. 
In the report of the directors upon this half year, it was remarked, 
that there was a falling off, in the coaching department, of nearly 
£4000, which was attributed partly to the depression of trade, partly 
to the diminution of confidence, in consequence of the number of 
accidents which had occurred on the railways, and partly to the 
great reduction of postage, which had tended to increase the amount 
of business transacted by correspondence, in a manner to dispense 
with personal visits. ‘The expenses were reduced in a somewhat 
greater ratio than the receipts, so that there was an increase of net 
receipts. 

Of the railways which connect with the London and Birmingham, 
and extend the line of travel towards the northern part of the en, 
dom, by a distinct route from the Grand Junction, are the Midland 
Counties, and the Birmingham and Derby, leading by different routes 
to Derby. The first of these is, inc luding the branch to Nottingham, 
573? miles in length, and was built at a cost of £1,440,000, and the 
other is 384 miles in length, and cost 853,044/. The line is further 
extended from Derby to Leeds, by the North Midland Railway, 
which is 72 1-4 miles in length, and was built at a cost of 2,929,696/. 
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By the York and North Midland Railway, which is 23 miles in 
length, diverging from the North Midland near the river Calder, the 
line is extended to the city of York. ‘The cost of this extension wis 
446,500/. The line is still further extended by the great North of 
England Railway, which is already completed from York to Dar- 


lington, a distance of 45 miles, and is projected 29 miles further, 
to Newcastle. The amount already expended on this railway 
is 814.530/. The same line is further connected with the German 
Ocean by the Leeds and Selby, and the Hull and Selby Railways, 
the former of which is 20 miles in length, and cost 340,000/.; the 
latter is 31 miles in length, and cost 460,000/. 

The North Midland Railway is also connected with the town of 
Manchester, by the Manchester and Leeds Railway, which is 50 
miles in leneth, and cost 2.523.508/. ; and it is about to be connected 
with the same town in another direction, by the Manchester and 
Sheffield Railway, 40 miles in length, which is yet unfinished, and on 
which about 400,000/. have been already expended. 

There are several other railways connected with this general line, 
leading towards the principal towns at the northwest, among which 
are the following, of the length, and built at the cost, specified in the 
table, 








Leneth. Cost. 

Chester and Crewe, 32 miles, £ 458.33: 
Chester and Birkenhead, 144 156,663 
Manchester and Crewe, iO 1,106,812 
Manchester and Bolton, 10 772,165 
Preston and Wyre, 19 270.000 
Lancaster and Preston, 204 390,000 
North Union, 221-4 560,000 

Total, 1584 4,013,973 


The two first of these railways furnish an additional line of commu- 
nication from Crewe, on the Grand Junction, to Liverpool, by way 
of Chester and Birkenhead. The third, when finished, will furnish 
a new route from Crewe, by way of Stockport, to Manchester. The 
two next afford a direct communication from Manchester, by way of 
Bolton, Bury, Chorley, and Preston, to Wyre, on the Irish Sea ; and 
the two last extend the general line of communication towards the 
north from Parkside, at the termination of the Grand Junction, 
on the Liverpool and Manchester, to Preston, and thence to Lan- 
caster. 

All these works have been for some time open to public use, 
except the Manchester and Crewe, originally called the Manchester 
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and Birmingham, from the purpose of extending it to Birmingham, 
independently of the Grand Junction. This road was opened, from 
Manchester to Stoc kport, a distance of five miles, in June, 1839, and 
it is anticipated the residue will be completed by Marc h next. A 
very costly and imposing work upon this railway has been lately 
opened to ‘the public, in the Stoc kport Viaduct. This viaduct is 2178 
feet in length, and it is 28 feet in width between the parapet walls. 
It has 28 semicircular arches, each of 63 feet span, four of 20 feet 
span, and two at each abutment. Its a to the surface of the 
rails, is 106 feet from the bed of the river, or L11 feet to the top of 
the battlement, being six feet higher than ioe celebrated Menai bridge, 
in Wales. ‘The foundation stone was laid on the 10th of March, 
1839, and the work was completed 2Ilst December, 1840. The 
quantity of stone used in the erection is above 400,000 cubic feet, 
whilst the number of bricks consumed exceeds 11,000,000. The 
cost of the viaduct was about 70,000/., and notwithstanding this cost, 
it is computed that a saving of 50,000/. was made on other parts of 
the line to Manchester, by the adoption of this high level, in prefer- 
ence to th eorigina! plan. 

It will be seen, on reference to the map, that these lines of railway, 
thus united in one system, capable of operating as if a single work, 
form a communication between London and the principal towns md 
manufacturing districts, in the central and northerly parts of the 
kingdom. ‘The railways are all laid with a uniform gauge of 4 feet 
84 inches between the rails, and locomotives and carriages adapted to 
one are equally adapted to all. Some of the minor works are under 
lease to the companies which have constructed the larger, and in 
ceneral such arrangements are made between them, that not only 
are regular lines of travel established, between the remotest parts of 
each of the roads and London, but for the most the same carnages 
run throuch the whole line. 

It will be perceived, that in addition to a communication between 
the metropolis and the towns within the reach of the several railways, 
two grand routes are opened, reaching towards Scotland, but termi- 
nating, so far as the railways are concerned, one at Darlington, 45 
miles north of the city of York, and 269 miles from London, and the 
other at Lancaster, 30 miles north of Manchester, and 237 miles 
from London. ‘There are various discussions in regard to the pre- 
ferable route for the remaining distance of 130 or 140 miles, 
Edinburgh. ‘These discussfons will probably continue until the 
question is solved, as it will be at no remote period, by the actual 
extension of the railway on both routes to the Scottish capital. 

Three trains run through d: aily from London to Lancaster, two of 
which are an extension of the mail trains to Birmingham, Liverpool, 
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and Manchester. ‘These trains leave the Liverpool and Manchester 
routes, at the termination of the Grand Junction Railway at Parkside, 
which is 82? miles from Birmingham, and 195 from London. ‘The 
mail trains leave London at 9h. 45m. A. M., andat 8h. 30m. P. M. ; 
they leave Birmingham at 2h. 45m., P. M., and Ih. 45m., A. M. ; 
and arrive at Liverpool at 7h. 45m., P. M. and 7h. A. M.; the 
day trains making the passage in 10 hours, and the night being 
allowed 103 hours. The Lancaster branch leaves Parkside at 7h. 15m. 
P. M., and 6h. 30m., A.M., and arrives at Lancaster at 9 P. M., 
and 8h. 15m., A. M.; performing the whole distance of 237 miles, 
from London to Lancaster, in 11 1-4 to 12 hours. The third train, 
being a mixed train, leaves at 9 P. M. and arrives at about 2 P. M. 
on the following day. Coaches leave Lancaster for Edinburgh and 
Glasgow on the arrival of each of the trains, and passengers who leave 
London at half-past 8 o’clock in the evening, reach Edinburgh on the 
following day. ‘The journey is performed with about the same rap- 
idity by “the eastern route, by way of Derby, York, and Darlington. 
The fare from London to Liverpool, i in the first class train, is 2l. 
10s., and in the mail train 2/. 15s. 

The following table shows the length of each railway named, the 
number of passengers, and the amount of receipts for the conveyance 
of passengers and parcels, and of goods, cattle, and coal, for the period 
of one week, ending on the 24th, 25th, or 29th of July last. 


Length Number Rec’ts from Recs. from Total 

opened. of passengers. pass’rs, &c. firghts, &c. Receipts. 
London and Greenwich, 33 32,185 £ 999 
London and Croydon, 104 12,656 £ 698 at 737 
London and Brighton, 34 7,200 1,349 2 1,372 
London and Southw estern, 77 6,026 776 6,802 
Great Western, 1184 12,731 465 14,196 
London and Birmingham, 1124 16,264 2,905 19,169 
Grand Junction, 83 13,155 905 15,060 
Birmingham & Gloucester, 51 8,762 1,807 2 2,021 
Liverpool and Manchester, 31 4.570 2 (29 6,599 
Midland Counties, 57 11,264 1,960 866 2,826 
Birmingham and Derby, 383 1,048 407 1,455 
North Midland, 724 3,423 1,105 4,533 
York and North Midland, 23 10,179 1,945 
Great North of England, 45 1,004 421 1,425 
Hull and Selby, 31 4,995 613 274 887 
Manchester and Leeds, 50 2,603 9238 4,531 
Chester and Birkenhead, 144 10,689 731 30 816 
Manchester & Birmingham, 5 1] ,934 339 
Manchester and Bolton, 10 419 215 634 
Preston and Wyre, 19 4,930 490 96 586 
North Union, 224 6,142 1,399 270 1,569 
Lancaster and Preston, 204 4.4387 715 24 738 


22 Railways, 9289 £89,289 


This statement shows an average receipt of 96/. for each mile of 
37 
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railway, in one week. ‘The receipts are less in winter, but the 
amounts are less variable than on the railways of this country. 

The foregoing table embraces but about two-thirds in number of 
the railways in Great Britain, which are already in part or wholly i: 
operation. Some notice of the rest, and some further notice of 
part of those already enumerated, will be given hereafter. 

It is a fact suited to inspire confidence in the continued and in- 
creasing success of railways, that on nearly all the works of this 
de scription in England, including those which have been several 
years in operation, there is an increase from year to year, of the 
income which they produce, under circumstances adverse to the cen- 
eral industry of the country. ‘The accounts of most of the railways 
in 1840, exhibited a lar: ve increase of profits, compared with those of 

839; and those for the first half of 1841 show asmall increase upon , 
those of the corresponding part of 1840. The directors of the Lon- 
don and Birmingham Railway, in their report for the first six months 
of the present year, re mark that, considering the depressed state of 
trade in this period, and the unfavorable influence which it might 
have been expected to exercise on the operations of the railway, they 
may congratulate themselves on the results exhibited by the acc ounts. 
These accounts show that the rec eipts of this half year, to the 30th 
of June last, amounted to £382,452, or £39,258 more than were 
realized in the first six months of the preceding year, and that in the 
same period there was a decrease in the amount of expenses. So 
also on the Grand Junction Railway, the receipts of the first six 
months of 1841 exhibited a small increase, viz., £212,645, compared 
with $210,226, received in the corresponding period of the preced- 
ing year ; and, but for the depressed state of trade, it was apparent that 
the receipts of this year would have been much greater. 

For the purpose of more convenient reference, and also for the 
purpose of exhibiting some additions in the map of British railways, 
given in illustration of a former article on this subject, that map is 
here reinserted. It is recommended to the reader to study with 
some attention the direction of the principal railway routes, as he will 
find that by having these routes distinctly impressed on his memory, 
he will be the better able to understand the references which he will 
frequently meet with, to the relative geographical situation of differ- 
ent places, and to the methods of communication between them. 



































MISCELLANY. 


TRANSYLVANIA AND HUNGARY. 


Tue following letter, from a gentleman now in Europe to his friend 
in Boston, affords fresh information from a part of Europe little visited 
by travellers from this country, which is worthy of being preserved : 

Cisinu, (Roman colony, among the Dacians.) 
Hermanstadt, May \st, 1841. 

My Dear :— Take out your maps— look at the end of the 
earth — search for the very centre of terra incognita— and there you 
will find the spot from which I am now writing to you. I give 
you first its Latin name, because Latin is the general language for all 
public documents, for all debates, and, until within a few years, for 
general conversation, in society. The Valachians, who are the de- 
scendants of the Dacians, and the Romans left here by Trajan, still 
speak a language bearing some resemblance to the Latin. 

But Jet me quit the Valachians for the present, (who, although 
covering nearly half of Transylvania, are here merely as the subjects 
of another power,) and come back to Hermanstadt, the « ‘apital of the 
country of the Saxons. You are aware, perhaps, that Transylvania, 
to use for a moment its Latin name, is divided into three grand dis- 
tricts, according to the race of men who occupy it. Ist. The Seeklers 
or Stculiares. 2d. The Magyars, or Huns. 3d. The Sazons. The 
first, although of Hunnish origin, got here, nobody knows how, spring- 
ing, probably, like mushrooms, from the ground ; for they were found 
here when the old Hungarian Arpad led his forces to the conquest of 
the country, and, as they both spoke the same language, had the same 
manners, (the Seeklers being a little more laborious only than their 
war-making rivals,) they shook hands, and sat down very quietly 
together to smoke the excellent tobacco, which the country even then 
—and this is nearly one thousand years ago—produced. About 
1140, the Huns found it more agreeable to fight and wander about 
than to work, and hearing, that on the banks of the Elbe were a set of 
men very skilful in tilling the ground, King Glysa 2d, in one of his 
invasions of C — ral Europe, invited them to come and settle in Tran- 





sylvania. In 1224, Andrew 2d gave them a charter, containing all 
their privilege S ad immunities, which they have preserve od, or think 
they have preserved, intact until the present day. They were to have 


an assemb ly of their own, the power of enacting all laws, the appoint- 
ment of officers, and almost all the privileges of a complete inde- 
pende ve 

The Saxons have here kept up within themselves the same institu- 
tions, the same habits, the same industry, and even the same ugly 
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costume, as their old brethren of the Elbe. How they have preserved 
this, shut off, as they were, for some centuries, during the time that 
they were tributary to the Turks, from all intercourse with Germany, 
is truly surprising. The villages still look like the villages of Ger- 
many ; the people work in the same manner, with the same tools, 
notwithstanding that they are surrounded on all sides by a people as 
different as it is possible to conceive ;—at the south, the cunning, 
deceitful, revengeful, Jazy, brilliant Valack ; all around them the fiery, 
strongminde d and strongheaded Magyars. Yet here are these 300,000 
Saxons, trudging along their old way, drinking beer in the land of the 
vine, and boasting, whenever their feelings become elated, which is 
rare, of their przvileges and their constitution. Poor fellows, all is 
wearing away very fast! Francis Il. cut off the power of choosing 
their chief ; and himself naming the most popular man among them, 
as chief for life, blinded their eyes, and established the precedent that 
Austria wished for. Their boasted assembly, the ‘ Diet of Herman- 
stadt,” has already dwindled down to twenty persons, who have to 
perform the duties of a Court of Appeal — something given to occupy 
their time—and even then their decision can be corrected by the 
Governor of Transylvania, residing at Chausenburg, who depends 
directly upon Vienna. Even the liability to have new laws forced 
upon them from Vienna— something which the Hungarians have 
resisted most stoutly — is hardly held out against here. And yet they 
are a good set of people, industrious, honest, and successful. Herman- 
stadt itself has a college, a fine library —I really believe better than 
any in America —a picture gallery certainly better than any in Amer- 
ica; a fine old Gothic Lutheran “ cathedral ’ —(here every denomi- 
nation has a “ bishop ;’*)—also a theatre, where last night I heard 
Weber’s Der Freyschutz, and H—’s favorite ‘‘ Hunter’s Chorus” in 
its original language. The weak faculties of some of the good Saxons 
were quite astounded at hearing that precisely the same music was 
played on our side of the waters, among the “‘ woods of America.” 
The language of the well educated is German, and this is the only 
written language; but the spoken language of the 300,000 is the 
ancient Saxon ; probably the language from which ours was formed. 
With the help of Professor Schuler here, a very intelligent man, and 
who inquired after Mrs. Robinson, | have got together a vocabulary 
of many of the Saxon words now spoken here, and have compared 
them with the English and German. Professor Schuler has published 
a large number of Taxar ballads in the real language of the country, 
making notes of all the differences between the German words and the 
Saxon, and tracing out their probable points of departure one from the 
other. 

Among the books I have sent home you will find a work in Latin 
containing the principles of faith of the Unitarians of Transylvania. 
This is almost the only place in Europe, (except at Geneva and 1 
England,) where Unitarians are to be found; and it was greatly in- 
teresting to me to see them all in the cities and villages, fighting up 
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against the opposition of Catholicism and Lutheranism. In Transyl- 
vania, four different “religions” are recognized—these three, and 
Reformers and Calvinists, the latter of whom are most numerous. 
I saw the preachers in all the little peasant villages through which I 
passed, and found almost invariably that the Unitarians were the most 
intelligent, and best educated. Some of them could even speak French, 
in addition to Latin, (the common language,) Magyar and German. 
In a little village at the foot of the Carpathians, I found a Calvinist 
preacher, who was at Gottingen in 1818, and there knew two Ameri- 
cans from Boston, who were students, though their names he had 
forgotten. Were they not Everett and Lyman? I have a copy of the 
commission of the Unitarian bishop, as he is called here, given me by 
himself; also a MS. history, in Latin, of the Unitarians in Transyl- 
vania, besides many statistical facts in regard to their present con- 
dition and prospects. These I must reserve for some future occasion. 
I was a few days since at the frontier of Valachia, and saw there an 
Austrian and a Valachian sentinel, (the army of Valachia is of 600 
men,) grinning very peacefully at one another across the small field 
which separates the two territories. But I must tell you something of 
Hungary ; of which you know nothing, (that I will venture to say at 
this great distance,) and which is, after Russia, the most interesting 
and the most misrepresented country which I have visited. One can 
form no idea abroad of the movement which is going on among this 
people ; it is really mighty. Their own journals are all in Hungarian, 
(Magyar,) and it is only through Austrian papers that a ray of light 
occasionally finds its way to Europe. The Austrians dread the spirit 
of freedom and independence which prevails in Hungary, and use all 
efforts to spread abroad the opinion, that the country is inhabited by a 
race of turnip-eating savages, who murder their peasants when they 
will, and who are only kept within the pale of humanity by the kindly 
and beneficent influence of the enlightened Government of Austria. 
But, at the Diet of Hungary, all the measures for the improvement of 
the country —all measures for liberating the peasants, for limiting the 
amount of labor that may be required of them, for elevating their 
condition, — all these have been proposed by the people, that is, the 
favored part of the people who compose the Diet, and have been 
uniformly opposed by Austria. The Emperor of Austria — King of 
Hungary — has the power of annulling the laws of the two Chassbers, 
This Diet of Hungary is much like the Parliament of England, and i 
origin is traced back as far as 1222, only five years later, you will see, 
than the English Magna Charta. They have sessions every three 
years. The Magnates compose the upper Chamber, and the Deputies, 
elected from the fifty-six —— the lower Chambers. These mem- 
bers are kept strictly in order by the Assemblies of the Counties, and 
if one does not vote exactly as they wish, he is immediately recalled. 
The Palatine, an uncle of the King, presides over the first Chamber. 
There is scarce any people so fierce in their nationality as the Hun- 
garians. They acknowledge no Emperor of Austria; and for a long 
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time they refused, at the Diet, to receive any communications from the 
present Emperor, because ad jressed to them as coming from Ferdinand 
Ist, instead of from Ferdinand 5th. (There have been four Kings of 
Hungary named Ferdinand, during the centuries gone by.) The 
Emperor finally gave up the point. You are aware, perhaps, that this 
is the country where the old feudal tenure exists in its fullest extent, — 
stronger even than in Russia. ‘To abolish this the nobles themselves 
are setting the glorious example of giving up their privileges, and of 
raising these peasants, who support all the expenses of Government, 
to the dignity of men. Already are they allowed in Hungary to hold 
property, and soon representation will come. At present, the master 
has almost complete power on his estates,—on forty the gus gladiz 
exists, — and the cutting off of heads, is done in accordance with the 
order of the Prince or Count who is proprietor. On the estate of Count 
Kardly, whom I visited, there were about thirty prisoners, and during 
the past year he had two executions; but this was an “‘ extraordinary 
season. 

The time that I have been in Hungary, I have been almost a com- 
plete prisoner; carried about from castle to castle; from palace to 
country house. After I became a little acquainted with people, and 
had delivered my letters, I was literally besieged by them to pass 
some time at their different country estates ; some in fine old castles, 
many of them well kept up— others in country houses, copied often 
from those of England. These are, as in Russia, placed in the centre 
or near the principal village of the peasants, so that you have some SOO 
or 1000 peop le all around you, who are as complete sly at the disposition 
of the Prince, Count, or Baron, whose cuest you are, as were ever the 
old retainers of feudal time. I was amused when the Archbishop of 
Erlou turned out his military to do me honor; they were fine stout 
fellows, all in Hussar dress, but looked as if the reverend father had 
himself drilled them. 

Pestu, Bune, May 12th. 

I write you from the capital of Hungary —the residence of the 
Palatine — and, much to the annoyance of the Hungarians, not the 
seat of the Diet, this having been removed, by Austrian influence, 
many years since, to Presburg, where, being within fifty miles of the 
capits al of Austria, the members can be ke pt under eye. I hurried back 
here, in order to be present at the election of Deputies for the city and 
county of Pesth, — the only thing like an election, (except the peasant’s 
elections in Russia,) that] have seen since quitting America. It did me 
good to see six thousand people assembled together in one hall, talking 
freely their karen of men and of covernment,— and this, within 
two di ays’ journe y of a place, where, if only two of these Huns were to 
talk together in a public square for half an hour, they would be watched 
and put under the ban. The election went on bravely. All wore the 
national costume ; banners were carried about, and finally, after some 
hours of hard debate, the vote was taken by acclamation, and pro- 
nounced by the Fo-Ispann (Lord Lieutenant) to be for the liberal can- 
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didates. The next day a smaller meeting assembled —the proceed- 
ings of the day before were read, and the new candidates, before all 
present, took their oaths of office. I was placed here by the side of the 
F'o-Ispann, the presiding officer, and afterwards was with him at a 
large dinner given to the principal men present. 

Only three days ago something occurred here, which has created a 
sensation almost as great as the fifth of March massacre in Boston. 
The Austrian soldiers have charged upon the Hungarians, and wounded 
six or eight. A quarrel arose between a young Hungarian Jurat, 
(law student,) and an Austrian officer, which ended by the officer 
stabbing the young man with a dirk, and then taking refuge in the 
barracks. Here he was followed by all the law students and by others, 
who clamored loudly that he should be given up, until a young foolis h 
lieutenant, who had charge of the guard, thinking, doub tless, if he 
stabbed two or three Huns, he could get a decoration from Austria, led 
out his men, charged down the street and wounded several persons 
quietly returning from the theatre. ‘This roused a@d/; the Austrians 
were driven back to their barracks. The nobles of Pesth assembled ; 
all clamored for justice. At about 11, P. M. they drummed up the 
General-in-Chief, who was in the country, —he addressed the people, 
assured them that both officers were already in arrest, and in the 
morning all should be arranged satisfactorily. The Vice- Ispann (he 
who was elected only two days before,) also addressed the people, and 
they went quietly home; but not to sleep. During the night the Fo- 
Ispann sent to all the influential men of the county, and in the morning 
they had all assembled at nine o’clock,—a regular Faneuil Hall 
meeting,—to deliberate upon the measures to be taken. Such an 
excitement I have never before witnessed. The newly-chosen Vice- 
Ispann presided at the meeting. Korsuth, the editor of the Pesté 
Hirlap, the journal oppose d to Austria, was the principal speaker, and 
poured forth volleys of eloquence, — of what would be eloquence in 
any language. He proposed a committee of six, three civilians and 
three military men, to examine at once into the affair, and recommend 
final movements. The consent of the Palatine was demanded first, 
and the Vice-Ispann, the newly elected, who had not yet made his com- 
pliments to the Palatine in his new office, appeared first before him to 
demand retribution for an injury done to the people, whom he repre- 
sented. The Palatine had heard how the wind blew, and was wise 
enough to give in. (In Lombardy, the Vice-Ispann, and all the speak- 
ers, would have sek imprisoned.) The commission was promised, 
and the member returned again to the meeting. Korsuth, who is a 
lawyer, was named at the head of the civil commission. In the evening 
he told me it was the solemn determination of the County Magistrates, 
in case their demands were not acceded to, to cut off all provisions 
from the Austrian troops. In Hungary, the counties themselves pay 
the Austrian tax only in form of military contribution, and Austria 
has no magazines for her soldiers, but is dependent on the counties for 
their food. The consequence would have been fresh violence from the 
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troops, and the end, their total expulsion from Hungary. As it is, the 
officers of this regiment, who were concerned in the affair, will be 
cashiered, and the regiment be removed to Italy, where they can stab 
and murder with more impunity. 


Benedictine Convent at Gottweich, on the 
Danube, opposite Durenstein, June 1, 1841. 

I have still my old letter by me unsent. Iam now passing a few 
days in one of the richest convents of Europe, and almost the only one 
which retains all its ancient age 3 The Abbot of the Convent is 
lord, spiritual and temporal, over 12,000 peasants, and has the power 
of life and death over them all. In the prisons of the monastery are 
now some 20 to 30 persons, mostly for small offences, and every morn- 
ing a court is held by the Judge of the convent, for the abbot does not 
soil his holy fringes with the administration of justice, for the trial of 
such new offences as may occur. The monastery is upon a high hill, 
towering over the Danube. It has a splendid library of some “50, 000 
volumes, many rare manuscripts, a cabinet of medals. One of the 
monks was a soldier, and another a judge of the land. They are 
mostly very agreeable persons. Every night after supper, which is 
over at 9o ‘clock, the old abbot gives a benediction, and then commences 
chatting, joke making, and all manner of pleasantry. Card tables are 
brought i in and arranged around the refectory, fresh bottles placed upon 
the table, and mirth, laughter, and card-playing occupy the attention 
of these holy, self-denying men, until long after midnight. I had a 
letter to the abbot from a Jesuit, formerly a ‘Benedictine of this convent, 
whom I met in the East. Napoleon passed two or three days in this 
monastery when on his march into Austria, and on leaving, repeated the 
old expression of Alexander: ‘‘ Were I not Napoleon, I would be the 
Abbot of Gottweich.” One of the monks, who speaks French very 
well, was used by Napoleon for some time as an interpreter. This 
monk also speaks a little English. In the library are all Fielding’s 
works — Shakspeare of course. 

My principal object in coming here was to see Durenstein, the prison 
of Richard Ceur de Lion. The small town is of about 600 inhabitants, 
and is a fief of Count Stahremberg ; his representative in the town oc- 
cupies the palace of the Count, and is also a judge or Patrimonial 
gerichter, over ali the people on the estate. The old castle is on a high 
craggy rock, rising like a pyramid above all around. It is now almost 
completely in ruins. One or two chambers still remain, and a small cave, 
in which it is said Richard was confined, though it is more probable that 
the wine destined for Richard to drink, was confined there instead of 
him. He was well treated, while a prisoner, at least ; so all the facts 
that can be brought to light will show. As there was some doubt about 
the true prison of Richard, I took the pains in Vienna, through the Baron 
von Hammer, to obtain all the authentic information to be had. You 
know, perhaps, Richard tore down the Austrian standard of Ptolemais, 
(St. Jean de Acre,) and for that excited the enmity of the Duke Leopold 
of Austria. On Richard’s return, he was cast ashore at Aqué/a, (near 
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Trieste,) and finally, passing through Austria, he was taken prisoner and 
given over by the Duke i in 1192, to Hadrian, one of his nobles, to enter- 
tain and keep in good condition at Durenstein, one of his castles. Here 
it was that Blondel came. In 1193, Richard was carried to Spires, and 
there given up to the German Emperor, who negotiated the ransom at one 
hundred thousand silver marks, which sum the Emperor and the Aus- 
trian Duke divided between themselves 

I felt very sentimental, ] assure you, when I scaled the old fortress, 
and, upon the highest wall, looked forth upon the Danube and the 
splendid scenery stretching out on either side. If they allowed Richard 
to ‘look out of the window, ” as they do not allow boys at school, he 
certainly had a view before him, almost enough to recompense him for 
his eleven months’ imprisonment. What surprised me was to find no 
traces of English travellers here. An English traveller can scarce ever 
reject the temptation of writing his name upon the wall, but here there 
were none. One or two German names were all. 

Monica, July 4, 1841. — How dates are here drawn out! I am really 
a delinquent as to time, but when this letter does at length reach you, 
it will be a dose strong enough to make up for all the evil effects arising 
from the tardy application of the medicine. Passing up the Danube, 
I was some days in the Satzkam-mergut*of Austria, and at Irehet, 
one of the numerous little Saratogas, with which Germany abounds. 
From there I went to Salzburg, and then to Munich. Salzburg is a 
fine old place, governed until 1805 by archbishops, who had 200,000 
subjects under them, and were recognized as sovereign princes. As in 
Rome, taxes were high, though only about half what they now are under 
Austria, and the archbishops spent the money that they raised in build- 
ing churches, monuments, and fountains, so ‘that one is constantly re- 
minded of modern Rome, in the already grass-grown streets of modern 
Salzburg. The archbishop, shorn of his beams, stilf lives in the palace, 
(only one of the six or seven being left to him,) and receives from the 
Austrian Government, $15,000 a year. Napoleon, the enemy of the 
church, allowed him $75,000 a year. 

You are aware that Mozart was born in Salzburg, and that the 
townspeople are about to erect a fine statue of him in bronze in one of 
the public places. Only a few days since I saw the widow of Mozart, 
and had frequent conversations with her upon her husband. She is 
now nearly 80 years old, but lively, spirited, and full of enthusiasm for 
every thing relating to Mozart. She was actually ill in bed on the 
morning of the day that I first saw her, but the conversation about her 
distinguished husband seemed to inspire her, and drive far away all 

malady. She was delighted to hear that the music of Mozart was 
played in America, and that Don Juan was pitched into the infernal 
regions, as well there as at Prague, and in Italy. I told her of the 
formation of the Musical Society in Boston, which, in honor of her 
husband, took the name of ** Mozart Musical Society,” (I did not tell 
her, however, that Governor Lincoln vetoed the charter of the Society.) 
She gave me a great many anecdotes of her husband, of his youth, of 
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his early taste for music, his intimacy with Joseph 2d of Australia, and 
finally his death. You know the mysterious story of the Requiem. 
She spoke of that. What you have read is nearly all true, The re- 
quiem was ordered by a stranger, paid for in advance, called for once, 
but being unfinished was left for a future day — three days later — the 
time came — Mozart finished the requiem, and died the next day; but 
it was never called for; and, notwithstanding efforts to discover who 
had given the order, neither she nor her friends are aware, even to 
this day! 

I have never told you, I think, that in Sicily, when at Catania, I saw 
all the family of Bellini, the composer of La ‘Somnambula, Puritani, 
Norma, &c. &c. He has a young brother, now about 18, w ho is already 
maestro di Capello, and has composed many pieces of church music. His 
old mother showed me all the memorials of him —the cross of the 
Legion of Honor given him in France, the miniature given by Ma/lz- 
bran, &c. &c. After his death all these things, and also the unfinished 
music upon his table, were packed up by Rossini, (who was then in 
Paris,) and sent to Catania. Bellini was only 33 years old when he 
died. Just before I left Catania, his mother gave me, as a memorial, 
two original autograph pieces of her son; one composed when he was 
only eight years old, the other a delightful Italian song, which lay on 
his table when he died. 


LORENZO STARK, 
Or, a German Merchant of the Old School. 


(Translated from the German. } 
CHAP. XI. 


In the evening, at table, the courage of Madam Harvest suffered 
very rude shock by a single glance of her father. It was Thursday, 
when, according to custom, the whole house of Harvest, down even to 
the smallest grandchild, were assembled at the old gentleman’s, who 
was usually highly pleased and very talkative on the occasion. One 
of his first questions was generally an inquiry of the Doctor, of the state 
of the sick, under his care, for the old gentleman knew them all, if it 
were only by sight, and partiy for acquaintance sake, and partly be- 
cause the »y were the Doctor’s patients, he took an interest in them. 

To-day, he inquired particularly respecting a certain Mr. Heil, a mid- 
dle aged person, who had a large family. 

“Oh, he,” said the Doctor, ‘“ he is now entirely out of danger.” 
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** Indeed, that is very good news to me. The poor man has had a 
great deal of trouble, and is but poorly off in point of property ; what 
would his many dear children have done without him! He is more- 
over such an upright, useful man, he has been in my thoughts day and 
night. But if lam not mistaken, you told me, the day before yester- 
day, he was in the greatest danger of any of your sick people: you 
were very anxious about him.” 

‘He was in a very uncertain state. He lay then in a crisis !”’ 

‘“What does that mean? Crisis, I think I have heard the word be- 
fore often.” 

‘The word is Greek, my dear father.” 

‘ Arabic to me: I would know the meaning of it. You gentlemen 
have foreign names for every thing, and why is this? A German dis- 
ease will not have Greek symptoms.” 

‘‘But symptoms that cannot be so briefly described in German. 
Crisis means, in violent fevers, the last, most powerful struggle of na- 
ture, to put an end to the disease by a sufficient throwing off of the 
unhealthy matter which causes the sickness.”’ 

‘Unhealthy matter?” repeated the old gentleman slowly, shaking 
his head. ‘ That is plain German, to be sure.” 

‘* German as bad as Greek, is it not?” 

- Nearly.” 

‘“T will explain farther: if the diseased matter, which has been 
mingled with the healthy juices, has so far become separated from them, 
that the body can throw them off, or if it cannot entirely rid itself of 
them, can at least struggle with them, if nature has still strength for 
this operation, the sick man recovers, if it has not, the patient dies. 
So long as this fortunate or unfortunate strife of nature continues, we 
say of the patient, he is in the Crisis.” 

“ Ah, now, now this is clear, my dear son, I understand it perfectly ; 
and so when one is in a Crisis while he is recovering from his disease, 
he may still be very sick ?’ 

‘‘Tt cannot be otherwise, during the whole time that this diseased 
matter is at work, and thereby the Crisis is carriedon. Do you under- 
stand me?” 

"a Perfectly.” 

“During this whole time, the disease is growing, increasing, and 
shortly before the Crisis, or before the successful throwing off the im- 
purities, strong threatening motions usually begin, that carry the dis- 
ease to its highest point, and this is called very properly a critical Tu- 
mult.” 

‘God spare us,” cried the old man, who had lived through a tumult 
of another kind, and was alarmed at the word. 

“ Not so, God grant it, we should rather say.” 

‘What! God grant that there may be a tumult? Yet truly, if 
we are too late with the preventives, then it is right we should pray 
for help, and the help must then come from the Doctor,—is it so ?” 

“ He can then do but little, very little; the most and the best help 
must come from nature.” 
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** So—But still the Doctor takes his fee, and it seems to me, that it 
is his duty to be at hand, and do all that he can with his powders and 
mixtures, throw himself boldly into the tumult, and bring about peace 
as soon as possible.” 

The auditors laughed, even the son who sat deep in thought, and the 
Doctor most of all. ‘* You would make a fine physician, dear father ; 
you must know that you would, by your too great activity, disturb the 
Crisis, and might thereby bring the patient to the grave.’ 

‘““ Ah, how so? that I should be very sorry to do to poor Heil.” 

A disturbed Crisis is apt to cause either sudden death, or to pro- 
duce dangerous, and in the end, mortal affections, which we call by an- 
othe +r Greek word, Metastasis.’ 

“ Enough, enough, ” said the old man, “no more Greek: I see you 
gentlemen take it easy, cover up your patient w arm, and look on with 
folded arms to see how nature will end the matter.” 

“It is much better, I confess it to you.” 

“To be sure, if this is the most safe, the most healthy method, it 1s 
the best.” He sat a moment thinking, and playing with his plate. 
“It will be well for me, then, to stand out of the way, on occasion when 
a critical Tumult is to be treated. I might do something very injudi- 
cious.” 

‘‘ How so?” asked the Doctor. 

“I might be led, in the midst of the Crisis, to attempt a cure.” 

“You?” asked the Doctor again. 

The old man was silent, but a significant smiling glance, that he 
threw, not so much at his son, as on the side where the son was sit- 
ting, left the three allies no doubt, that his speech pointed to the situa- 
tion of his son— only how he intended to act on this occasion, remained 
a riddle. After dinner, they guessed and guessed, but with all their 
guessing, curiosity was more stretched than gratified. At last, Madam 
Harvest, who, to a certain extent, was the family oracle, and who, since 
her victory in the morning, had risen in credit, made the proposal, 
which in fact was not an injudicious one, that for the present, they 
should not crack their brains with conjectures, but wait quietly for the 
explanation, which their father would give of his intentions, by his con- 
duct. A proposal that was highly pleasing to her mother and her hus- 
band, for it was very clear to them, that this explanation would be en- 
tirely satisfactory and full. 


CHAP. XII. 


Mr. Stark, the son, had gone on with his preparations for his depart- 
ure, even to the packing up, but he was still irresolute how he should 
take leave. It was not pleasant to him to steal secretly out of his 
father’s house, and he felt an obligation, before he went, to thank his 
father, tenderly and respectfully, for the many tokens of love he had 













































LORENZO STARK. 
received from him. He had meditated a kind of speech which should 
explain to the old gentleman the strength and unchangeableness of his 
resolution, as well as convince him of the truth and childlike feelings of 
a son whom he was so unkindly driving from his house. The expres- 
sions with which he had hoped to reach this last end were the choicest 
he had been able to find. In putting them together, many tears had 
fallen, which were so far tears of joy, as they proved, in a certain 
manner, the goodness of hisheart. Meantime, during the preparations, 
the young man had become still more sad and anxious, the more nearly 
he contemplated in imagination the respected face of his father, and 
when he came at last actually to bring his _— to his ear, he ap- 
peared so ill, that the old man was not a little alarmed. 

The first words of his speech, ‘“‘ My dear’’—came out pretty well, 
and a man of somewhat keener hearing than Mr. Stark, might have 
understood them ; but the speaker immediately went on in a stammering, 
stuttering manner, and grew so pale, that the old man, who had not 
the slightest suspicion of what was the matter, rose with great anxiety, 
seized his son under the arms, and by his calls for help, set the whole 
house in motion. The agitation into which the old man was thrown 
by the affair, the haste and carefulness with which he prescribed his 
own favorite medicines, with all that was necessary for administering 
them, and the ceaseless affectionate questions, of how his son felt now, 
and what had caused his illness, made it impossible for the young man, 
who was much affected by this conduct, to say a single word of the 
real cause of the trouble. He, on the contrary, stated to the old gen- 
tleman, in the beginning, that a favorite dish, of which he had eaten 
too heartily at dinner, was the undoubted cause of his illness, which 


gave room for a long admonitory speech from the father, the theme of 


which, was praise of moderation. 

When he perceived that he should not be able to do any thing, by 
word of mouth, he resolved to write, and before he got into the carriage, 
give the letter to Mr. Schlicht, an old invalid house-servant, who, in 
consequence of weakness of sight and memory, acted as a sort of ma- 
jor-domo in the house of Mr. Stark, lent his hand willingly to all 
minor affairs, and, in spite of the singularity of his character, possessed 
the confidence of the old people, and even more, of the children in a 
high degree. 

Another painful farewell, which it was impossible for Mr. Stark to 
take, except in person, because a written leave-taking would appear all 
too cold, after their late intimate relations, was with the widow. 

This good lady found herself in a very uncomfortable situation. A 
hard, impatient creditor, who had a demand, inconsiderable, to be sure, 
on the mercantile house of Lilias, insisted on its being paid ; but the 
coffers had already suffered such heavy drafts, that it was impossible to 
satisfy this demand. The widow knew, that even if all the sure out- 
standing debts came in, and the demands were liquidated by them, but 
little w ould remain for the support of herself and her children, and this 
little would be irrevocably lost, and to the misery of poverty, would be 
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added the shame of an open bankruptcy, if the example of only one 
creditor encouraged the rest to come upon her without loss of time. 
The most natural way to get out of this difficulty was, to have recourse 
to her friend, who, by his word of honor, had promised to assist her, 
and it was no objection to this, that the discovery of her need was only 
u hidden petition for active assistance, for no man knew better than 
Mr. Stark, that nothing would be lost, of any advance he might make 
her. She sat down at her writing desk to ask his friendly advice, but 
she put not a word upon paper, for a feeling of repugnance she had 
never before experienced, prevented her writing. ‘This happened more 
than once. 

At last, very naturally, the attention of the widow was drawn from 
her external to her internal situation. She questioned herself about 
the reason of a repugnance, which, at least, was not the fault of her 
irl nd, whose conduct to her had alw ays been coodness and kindness 
itself. Should she attribute it to her modesty alone, which considered 
it to be ill payment for past friendly services, to be ready lightly to 
ask for new ones? The better feelings of her heart convinced her, not 
only of the falsity, but of the insufficiency of this explanation. She 
was finally forced to the confession, which, alone as she was, drove 
the blood, with shame, into her cheeks, to the soft, unwelcome confes- 
sion, that she regarded her friend with somewhat more tender than 
merely friendly eyes, and that it was because she loved him, that she 
was unwilling to appear to him in her poverty. Her self-love, while it 
was seeking for excuse, found a pardonable and even praiseworthy 
cause for this passion, which, however, she saw she must resist to the 
uttermost, in the grateful feelings which arose for the marks of love 
and regard paid to her little orphans, as well as the kindness which 
could never be repaid, which he had shown to herself. This had moved 
a heart which had always been entirely given up to every good and 
noble feeling. 

This self-examination, which was just ended when Mr. Stark entered, 
vave to the countenance of the widow, an appearance of modesty and 
embarrassment, to her tone, a softness and delicacy, that could not but 
be, in the highest degree, charming to a man who was before so much 
attached to her. He inquired after the reason of her feeble appearance, 
and her paleness ; she cast down her eyes in confusion. He besought 
her, if she had any secret trouble, to confide it to him, and not to re- 
fuse his services, if he could, in any way, be useful to her. She thanked 
him with emetion, but without having courage to acquamt him with 
her cause of anxiety. He explained to her the purpose for which he 
had made this visit, and that he should not much longer have the hap- 
piness of rendering her any personal services ; she was visibly affected 
at the information, inquired of him the reason of this sudden resolution, 


begged him, if it were possible, to change it; and when she saw this 
I L\ ¢ Was In Valn, she complaine d. with moistene d eves, of her fate, 
which, after so many trials, was now about to rob her of her best, her 


only friend. Undoubtedly, the unhappy relation in which she stood to 
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her creditor, from which she could no longer hope to be drawn by Mr. 
Stark, and the other inconveniences she would suffer for the want of 
his advice, made the great cause of her sorrows. It was impossible for 
Mr. Stark, however, who was not in the least acquainted with this dif- 
ficulty, to attribute her emotion to any thing but her te nder friendship, 
and her lively gratitude, and in consequence of this error, his own emo- 
tions rose to such a degree, that after making several fruitless attempts 
to stammer out a farewell, and after impressing only one, but that so 
much the more ardent, kiss upon her hand, he tore himself ‘ hastily away 
from her. 

When he reached the street, he blessed the darkness of the evening 
which permitted him to weep behind his handkerchief. He watched 
before the door of his father’s house for the moment when he could 
slip unperceived into his sleeping chamber, threw himself, half undres- 
sed, upon his bed, and lightened his oppressed heart with sighs and 
tears. He was beset with many tender wishes, many flattering hopes, 
but he at last succeeded, by recurring to his old grievances, in banish- 
ing these thoughts, and bringing to light a strength of mind and reso- 
lution, which he had scarcely expected to find in himself, when he con- 
sidered the former indolence of his character. He sprung up, drew 
out his travelling trunk, opened all his chests and closets, loaded all 
the chairs with linen and clothes, that every thing might be ready for 
packing the next morning. Now, said he to himself, during this labor, 
he who has not strength, firmly and unchangeably, to resolve, must re- 
main, what he deserves to remain, a slave. | have begun, I must go 
on. My father may now try with others. He may learn what is the 
difference between a servant and a son. He may learn this, and regret 
me, as much as he will, I will not come back. Have I no other duties 
to fulfil except to him, none to myself ? 


CHAP. XIII. 


‘‘Tr he pleases,”’ said the old gentleman to Monsieur Schlicht, as the 
latter, in great conste rnation, acquainted him with the discovery he had 


made in his son’s apartment, and could not help pitying the house of 


his gvood old benefactor, if, in losing his young master, it should he de- 
prived of its first and strongest support. He saw it already, in imagi- 
nation, crumbling and falling ry into ruins. 

‘‘] have nothing to say,” said the old man, as he seated himself to 
write an open letter of credit for his son. 

“Nothing to say !” answered Schlicht, and was undecided, whether 
he should be most angry or astonished at the indifference of the old 
gentleman. ‘ Nothing to say, Mr. Stark? Yet pray consider.” 

“That for vou ’—cried the old man; ‘‘ now I must tear up this Ict- 
ter of exchange, which was almost finished, and begin another. Cannot 
you be silent a moment? Has babbling become such another nature ?’ 
Monsieur Schlicht had the peculiarity of not hearing the words bab- 
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ling and silence, if they were spoken in relation to himself, without 
becoming ill-humored and crabbed. He had, in his younger years, 
gone about much in the world; he had, as he was accustomed to boast, 
never carried his eyes in his pocket, and if other people had collected 
information and experience, he had done as much. Such a man, he 
thought, ought to have the freedom of speech, or no one had, and all 
the world must kee ep silence. 

He turned short about, and would have left the apartment, but Mr. 
Stark ordered him to wait, and then accompany him to his son, to see 
if there were any preparations remaining to be made. 

The rest of the family, to whom Monsieur Schlicht had carried the 
news earlier than to the father, were in full, but fruitless battle with 
the son, when Mr. Stark, in company with the old servant, entered the 
apartment. His appearance in this distant chamber, in which he had 
not set foot since his children suffered from the small pox, put all the 

family in the greatest agitation, and threw the son into visible confu- 
sion. He recovered himself, how ever, as soon as the emergency would 
permit, that he might be prepared to maintain his ground firmly against 
the reproaches or representations of his father, even if the latter should 
be supported with the full purse in his left hand. 

‘Here are a great many things, Monsieur Schlicht,” said the old 
man, throwing his eyes round upon the loaded chairs, ‘‘ and I see noth- 
ing here, but a single small trunk. It is impossible they should all get 
into it.” 

‘Then they may stay out,” muttered Schlicht, without being heard 
by the old man, “ why is it not larger ?” 

‘‘As if there were none but this, for he will not be able to get the 
third part of his clothes into this, any one might see it with half an 
eye.” 

‘Ah, I, with my eyes, Mr. Stark, see nothing but sorrow at the event 
of his leaving us.” 

‘But why so? he is always a little singular, he gave me no informa- 
tion of his intentions.” 

“There is the old cloak bag,” said Schlicht, ‘‘ that you, thirty or forty 
years ago, used upon your journey, it was then, to be sure, somewhat 
the worse for wear.” 

The old man could scarcely contain his laughter. ‘‘ Monsieur Schlicht 
is very droll. This fine and costly clothing, for you see plainly that 
this wardrobe was not bought for less than a thousand dollars, he thinks 
of packing and stuffing this into an old dirty cloak bag.” 

“Not I, I will neither pack nor stuff any thing.’ 

‘* Again, take a piece of money, and go to the man opposite the ex- 
change, he has trunks, the whole shop full, of all sizes and all kinds, 
look outone. I think there is no danger of getting one too high or too 
broad. But you must be careful about the length. It would be best, 
to go first to the chaise house, and take the measure of my chaise.” 

** What chaise ?”’ 

The old man looked at him for a moment, and shook hishead. ‘ Not 
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the broken one, to be sure, for you know there is nothing left of that, 
but the box.” 

“Oh, now I understand, the new one which you bought for your 
journey, the last summer.” 

“The very same. I make my son a present of it, for it is only in my 
way. Ihave done with journeys. And Monsieur Schlicht, that nothing 
may be forgotten, first iook carefully and see that every thing is ina 
sound state, the straps, the iron work, the wheels and axles. Nothing 
is more provoking, when one gets under way, than to have the tack- 
ling get out of order. The chaise,” continued he, with an angry, re- 
proachful tone, ‘* has been standing drying all summer: what a man 
does not think of himself, is not thought of.” 

“T wish it was in a thousand pieces,” grumbled Schlicht, and left 
the apartment in a worse state of mind than he had entered it. To 
blame him for want of attention to the house, or any thing about the 
house, that came at all under his superintendence, was insupportable 
to him. <A more faithful overseer, and a better economist, could not 
be found upon the earth. He was, however, unwilling to do any thing 
to forward the journey of the dear young man. Some one else must buy 
the trunk for him. 

The old gentleman looked after him with a sad, but compassionate 
smile. ‘* How weak old age often makes us,” said he, turning to the 
Doctor; ‘‘ the good, honest Schlicht, is so heartity, so very heartily at- 
tached to my son, that he, from his great regard, would rather have him 
remain here, than see him make his fortune abroad. No, thank God, 
[ am of a stronger nature. It is, to be sure, very pleasant, to keep those 
who are about us, but that cannot be.” 

‘And why not?) Why cannot it be ?” said the old lady, who could 
no longer restrain her emotions. 

‘‘For more than one reason, it cannot, good mother.” 

‘May I hear them? Only one, I beseech you. 

‘ All, they are no secrets.” 

“ Now 2?” 

‘‘ First, on this account, it cannot be, because he and I, if we stay 
longer here together, will only make the remainder of life a burden to 
both of us.” 

‘God forbid ! and whose fault is it 2?” 

‘Tt is mine, that I admit. Farther, it cannot be, because | have often 
reproached him for want of resolution and the spirit of enterprise, and 
it would be singular, if now, at the first evidence he gives of the con- 
trary, which this perhaps is, I turn him away from his intention. Fi- 
ni lly and principally, because the establis hing of a new commercial 
house, and the ne ‘essary preparations for doing it, will compel him to 
an activity, will accustom him to an economy and order, which I have 
here, with all my preaching, never been able to bring him to practice. 
I hope he will now adopt an entirely different way of thinking, as I 
have ever wished he would.” 
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370 LORENZO STARK. 
‘‘And your business,’ continued the old lady, with a somewhat 
depressed tone, ‘ your business.” 

‘That mother, is mine, not your affair. He who hasso long known 
how to carry it on well, will know now. Think rather what remains 
for you to do for him.” 

* Me, and that is? 

‘You will not allow him to set out hungry; you will give him, at 
least, a good parting feast, you will come to it, dear Doctor, and you,’ 
looking at his daughter, ‘ ‘with all your little flock. You underst and,” 
he smiled at her with his usual kindness. ‘“‘ We will once more be 
heartily pleased with each other.” 

“ Pleased, heartily,” sighed the mother. ‘* Will you be so?” 

“ Why not? w hat in the world should hinder me? The place to 
which he is going, is not distant ; we can send by the post, or order a 
carriage and go to him, when our hearts are too full. If he were going 
over sea to America, or to China, or to Botany Bay !” 

“God forbid !” said the old lady. ; 

‘Amen, amen, and now not another sigh. It isenough. You hear,” 
continued he, while he with kind earnestness, turned towards his son, 
“and now that I know your designs, and considering the circumstances 
as they stand, I do not blame you. God go with you, my son, my bles- 
sing on your journey. The first clerk can take your place here. Mr. 
Burg, whom you yourself know as a ready, active 4 ge man, and I, 
old as I am, have yet strength to work, and eyes to look about. Have 
no anxiety about my business, but how is it going with yourown? The 
first step is always ‘difficult in eve ry thing ; and what you have laid by, 
may sot be sufficient for so many extraordinary expenditures. There,” 
saiienel he, laying upon the travelling box, under the looking-gl:ss, 
the heavy bag of gold, which he had, till now, supported on his left 
hip. ‘“ There is a little acknow ledgment for services rendered. Ihave 
been laying it up for you, and waiting for atime when it would prove 
convenient to you, and this, I think, is the time ; butas it may fail you, 
and this or that m: Ly become necessary to you on account of our unex- 
expected separ ation, which may be an injury to your credit; here is an 
open le ‘tter of exchange, that will supply all wants, and banis h all mis- 
trust.” 

The old man was silent, and appeared to await, for a moment, the 
proper expressions of gratitude from his son; but nothing followed but 
a stiff formal bow. ‘I see,” said he, ‘that I have interfered in 
a piece of work, in which you are unwilling to be disturbed, because 
you have begun it unwillingly. I will not detain you any longer. 
When you are ready, we will speak f farther together. 


99 





CHAP. XIV. 


Tue allies looked at the old man, as he left the chamber, with very 
different feelings. The mother was full of vexation and grief, that in- 
stead of preventing her son from leaving her, he had assisted him to 
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goaway. The daughter was filled with emotion, and deeply mortified, 
that she had been so artfully 0" into the dark, by the good words 
which he had spoken to her, and, in acertain sense, to be sure, had 
kept too, and the Doctor was struc ‘ with a silent admiration of the clear, 
just views which the father had formed of the character of his son. When 
they looked at the latter, the whole of what was passing within him 
was displayed in his outward appearance. The light of his eyes, 
which appeared to be vacantly staring before him, had lost their last 
spark of animation. All firmness and strength had passed from the 
muscles of his countenance, and his arms hung down on each side, 
as lifeless and withered as the branches of a trembling poplar. 

When his mother and sister came up to him to show him the in- 
terest they took in his leaving them, some life returned to his dead, 
inanimate face ; he besought them with an averted look, and his hands 
outstretched in an interceding manner, if they cherished any tenderness 
for him, to leave him then. This prayer was supported by winks and 
signs from the Ductor, who himself went out. He judged tkat his 
brother-in-law was more ashamed than angry, and shame, he thought, 
was a feeling to which, above all others, a man preferred to have no 
witnesses of, and least of all, sympathizing ones. 

Indeed, the part w hich the old man had taken, extremely condescend- 
ing and soft as it appeared, threw the son into great confusion. Little 
as he designed to give pain to his father — for to do this, as he knew from 
the best source, namely, from himself, he was much too good and pious 
— yet it must come rather heavily upon him in the nature of things, 
that the old man had none of those feelings of suffe ‘ring, Which he had 
so deeply experienced, and he thought he might have asked him for 
some delay of his journey. Thus, without the least objection, and 
without a trace of aerhed ON or regret, to fall into the plan of the 
son’s departure — this seemed to speak slightingly of his services in the 
business affairs, and gave very vexatious doubts of his being tho ught 
indis pensab le to carry on the business, the fears of old Schlicht, and 
the uneasiness of the whole family, notwithstanding. 

Still more it vexed him, that the old man, by his conduct, had proved 
a secretly nourished hope of the son, which truly he had hardly him- 
self acknowledged, to be vain and foolish. The absolute nec essity of 
his services once established, he foresaw that his father would give 
himself all imaginable trouble to keep him back, and that with his 
usual goodness of charac ‘ter, he would certainly be moved to throw a 
veil over the past, and that he should, upon advantageous conditions, 
return to his old place. Now, when the father had once so differently 
explained his feelings, nothing was more certain, with his obstinate 
temper, than that he to eternity would never do any such thing, but 
that if there was a necessity, would rather contract his business as 
much as possible, than lose the least good word to the son. And so 
he stood in his choice between two unpleasant conclusions, either to 
show himself repentant, and again take the yoke which he had at- 
tempted to shake off, in all patience upon his neck, or to carry out the 
unlucky plan of the journey without gaining the desired advantages 
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from it. He now too late repented that he had not taken more warning 
from the prophetic heart-beating at his attempt to take leave of his 
father. 

W hat made these inconveniences still more painful to him, was the 
circumstance, that his sentiments with regard to the widow were not 
more perfectly settled. The difficulties which stood in the way of a 
union with her, had for the most part lost their importance from long 
consideration, and especially since yesterday, when the widow had 
appeared so extremely amiable, they had almost entirely vanished. 
The want of wealth might be overlooked by a man who had himself 
enough; the children, who were the images of such a lovely mother, 
appeared rather an agreeable than a troublesome addition, and the talk 
of the public, that could not, of course, last for ever, need trouble no 
wise man. Of all the stumbling stones, there remained but one, the 
too fearful opposition of the father, and to make room for that, there 
was hardly a better method, than to make the marriage with Madam 
Lilias the first and most important point of union at the triumphant 
return. Instead of going out of the way of his love, as he had at first 
intended, Mr. Stark now resolved to hasten to meetit. It was nothing 
but self-deception, when the night before he had congratulated himself 
on the conquest of his reason over his weakness, for not reason but 
weakness had conquered, and in the resolution to separate the hope of 
union had remained hidden ; thus many tears had fallen, less from the 
pain of the separation, than the secret thought that his pl: an might not 
be secure from all danger of failure; at least, now when the daylight 
had come, such a thought was not entirely unreasonable. 

The Doctor, who saw through Mr. Stark’s state of mind, even to the 
point of the widow, now returned, with the view of offering his good 
advice. He felt somewhat dis spose \d to be ashamed of his brother in- 
law, when he found him sitting, in apparent despair, upon a trunk, 
bent over with one hand upon his knee, and supporting with the other 
his anxious head. He saw well, that it was impossible to give the 
counsel to a man in such a situation, which he himself, under similar 
circumstances, into which, however, he could never have fallen, would 
have certainly given, viz., to go on with a plan, in which he had gone so 
far, in spite of all inconveniences, rather than to recede from it in a 
dastardly manner. For his brother-in-law he thought there was noth- 
ing to do, but by, perhaps, some little change to make advances to his 
father, which could be done without great humiliation, and the way 
for which seemed to be purposely opened for him, by the generous 
present of his father. It was natural, that the heart of the son should 
have been moved by it, and as natural that this emotion should produce 
the resolution, never to leave so generous a father. If he, then, would 
yield to the old gentleman the main points, and declare himself dis- 
posed to marry, it might be expected that the latter would give in to 
his feelings joyfully, and make over to him the care of the mercantile 
house, with the reservation of the money transactions. 

Mr. Stark listened to this plan, which the Doctor propounded with 
all possible delicacy and management, not to be sure without humilia- 
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tion, but with resignation— only at the word marriage such a deep 
sigh issued from his heavy laden breast, that the Doctor suspected a 
new rock of care, that pressed more heavily than the others. He let 
fall, in the continuation of his speech, a word respecting Madame 
Lilias, and her attractions. The effect of this surpassed all expec- 
tation. Mr. Stark started from the trunk, hastened to the window, 
and showed, by the tears which he could no longer repress, how deeply 
his heart was moved. Good advice now became more difficult, and 
the knot became too much entangled for the Doctor to venture to un- 
loose it upon the spot. To gain time, he had recourse to a plan. As 
a physician, it was his duty to look to his brother’s health. He took 
his hand, examined his pulse, and discovered by its motions that he 
was feverish. Mr. Stark, as though he had only waited for some 
excuse to put off his journey, seized upon this word of the Doctor with 
great zeal: he sat himself down exhausted, and declared, that for some 
days past, he had felt very uncomfortable. The Doctor prescribed 
some medicine, which would not do him any hurt, if it did not benefit 
him, and Mr. Stark concluded for the present to keep his chamber, in 
consequence of this feverish attack. 





WAR BETWEEN THE SIAMESE AND THE COCHIN CHINESE. 


[From a private letter, dated Menado, (on the northern coast of Celebes,) Dec. 6.] 

Ir is now two years and a quarter since war commenced between 
the Siamese and the Cochin Chinese, during which period, the latter 
have defeated the former in several actions, and have obtained posses- 
sion of some places of strength, among the rest, Pungu, which was 
taken by storm. In consequence of these reverses, the King of Siam 
has sent several agents to Celebes and Borneo, who have engaged a 
number of armed mercenaries to serve in the war against Cochin 
China. A corps of these recruits has already sailed for Bankok, in 
Siam, and a few days ago, 43 Bugiensian vessels passed this harbor 
with 5,500 troops on board, and a great quantity of warlike stores, 
bound also for Bankok. 

As at that time a calm which lasted several hours occurred, I took 
the opportunity of paying a visit to Prince Podello, a chief, who was 
on board the fleet, with about 1,500 of these mercenaries under his 
command. He told me that it was certainly true that the Siamese had 
been defeated in some actions on land, but that on the other hand, the 
Siamese had gained a victory over the Cochin Chinese by sen, and that 
| as soon as the Celebes auxiliaries should join the Siam army, an at- 
tack would be made on the Cochin Chinese capital, on the side next 
the sea. 
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374 CHRONOLOGY. 


About 500 of the Celebes auxiliaries have muskets, and are equip- 
ped in the European manner. The others are armed with the tumpa- 
kityl and the clevang. The former of these weapons is a missile spear, 
two ells long, the pointed extremity of which, is of a spiral form, 
strongly imbued with poison, and surmounted, by way of ornament, 
with a tuft of human hair. The latter is a kind of sword, one and a 
half ell long, which is four inches broad at the handle, where it is also 
ornamented with human hair, and eight inches broad at the other ex- 
tremity. ‘The Celebes troops are also provided with bucklers, one and 
a quarter ell long, and half an ell broad. They have with them 150 
horsemen. ‘These cavalry wear the protpexy, a kind of chain armor, 
consisting of iron rings linked into each other, which covers the whole 
body ; in other respects, they are armed like the infantry. 

With respect to the tactics of the two hostile parties, a Siamese of- 
ficer in the suite of Prince Podello, who has been in several of the ac- 
tions with the Cochin Chinese, gives the following information :—The 
Siamese and the Cochin Chinese troops, are equipped much in the 
same manner as the Celebes auxiliaries. except that the Cochin Chi- 
nese carry relatively more fire-arms. Canuon are only used on either 
side in fortresses or batteries, but never in the field. The troops of 
both nations only resort to the use of muskets or missile weapons, 
when they cannot approach each other in consequence of the inter- 
vention of marshes or streams. In fighting they prefer the clevang 
and the buckler to fire-arms. The cavalry is reserved for the pursuit 
of a flying enemy. The infantry, however, can defend themselves 
with advantage, for while parrying with the shield the thrust or cut of 
the horseman, they disable the horses’ legs with the clevang. Neither 
party gives quarter.—Leipsic Allgemeine Zeitung. 





CHRONOLOGY. 








FOREIGN. 


Cuina. In former numbers of the 
Chronicle, [pp. 233 and 312,] an account 
has been given of the operations of the 


British forces in China to the taking of 


the Bogue forts, and the city of Canton. 
By the arrival at New York of the Akbar 
and other ships, some later intelligence 
has been received. The port being tem- 
porarily opened, several American ships 
have taken in cargoes of teas, and sailed 
without delay for the United States. 

Immediately after the fall of the Bogue 


forts, the city of Canton was evacuated 
by all who could afford to leave, taking 
with them their families and property, 
and when the Akbar left, April 16, China 
street and the business parts of the sub- 
urbs were deserted, shops closed, and 
scarcely any one to be seen. On the 
news of the attack upon the Bogue 
reaching Pekin, the Emperor ordered 
three Imperial Commissioners, one a ne ir 
relative, to proceed to Canton and to e x- 
terminate the English, swearing in hs 
edict that both powers could not stand , 
one or the other must conquer or perish 
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Keshen was ordered in chains to the | 


capital to be tried as a traitor for having 
degraded himself so much as to meet the 
plenipotentiary or to listen to the cession 
of Hong Kong. Two of the important 
characters reached Canton in time to be- 
hold the success of the British arms, and 
to sign the truce and sanction a tempo- 
rary trade. 

Captain Elliot was at Canton, pretected 
by a military guard, waiting the arrival 
of -Yekshan, the Emperor's nephew, 
who was hourly expected, and who would 
be compelled, by force of necessity, to 
sanction the arrangements made by his 
colleagues. Four men-of-war are sta- 
tioned in the Macao passage, above Can- 
ton; three a few miles below, and six at 
Whampoa, where they will remain, to 
insure the safety of the foreigners, and to 
check any treachery on the part of the 
local authorities. The other vessels are 
at the Bogue, Macao, and Hong Kong. 

Major General Sir Hugh Gough ar- 
rived on the 2d of March, as commander- 
in-chief of the land forces. Sir Gordon 
Bremer was gone to Bengal for reintforce- 
ments, but was expected to return about 
the Ist of June, when the fleet would go 
North again, to make another demonstra- 
tion up no the capital, Pekin. 

The loss of the Chinese in the various 
engagements was estimated at 2500 or 
3000 men, and about 800 pieces of can- 
non. The Chinese admiral, Kewang, 
fell in defence of the Bogue forts, as did 
two other Mandarins of high rank. ‘lhe 
captain of a British transport, arriving at 
Chusan after the surrender of that island 
to the Chinese, was slain on landing 
The day after the fall of the Bogue forts, 
rewards were offered for the capture or 
destruction of British ships ; $100,000 for 
a line of battle ship, $10,000 tor a steam- 
er, $90,000 for the Admiral or Captain 
Elliot, if taken alive, and $30,000 for 
eith { thir heads. 

Teas were high and scarce. The Hong 
merchants would deal only for cash, and 
insisted on being paid before the teas 
were delivered. [t was believed thatthe 
arrangement for trade could not last long, 
and that the foreigners would be again 
compelled to leave for Macao. A large 
encampment of Chinese troops was visi- 
ble from the factories, at a little distance 
from Canton, and the number was daily 
increasing. 

The ship Oneida has brought still later 
advices, but very little news. The im- 
perial edict, ordering Keshen to be put to 


death, with his whole family, on the day 
he should arrive at Pekin, was published. 
The late Governor Lin had been restored 
to the imperial favor, and was appointed 
one of the commissioners, in conjunction 
with E-Leang and Yang-Fang, for the 
defence of the province of Canton. Ke- 
lung was appointed Governor. The com- 
missioners had opened the trade at Canton, 
and they had taken measures in concert 
with Captain Elliot, the British Plenipo- 
tentiary, to reassure the population and 
prevent acts of violence. It was rumored 
that the imperial edict against Keshen 
had been carried into execution, but they 
were discredited Keshen appears to have 
executed his difficult mission with talent 
and judgment, but it was difficult to make 
his imperial master comprehend the state 
of things. A very curious memorial from 
him to his master, rendering an account 
ot his mission, is published. 

Keshen had been ordered to make a 
dreadful example of severity of the rebel- 
lious English foreigners, and if they 
should presume to “ approach the inner 
shores,’ to let them be immediately ex- 
terminated. Subsequently, in reply to 
the report which he had made of the 
terms offered by the British commander, 
he was peremptorily ordered to put the 
previous edict into execution. “ Let our 
military force,” says the imperial order, 


| ** be plentiful’y assembled tovether, and a 


complete display of heavenly majesty 
made in the utter extrpation of the 
rebels!’ Unlimited authority was grant- 
ed him for meeting the expense of his 
operations out of the duties from fore:gn 
commerce, and from the land tax, and if 
these were insufficient he was ordered to 
report the same and await further orders. 
Keshen found it much more difficult to 
execute these orders than the Emperor 
was able to imagine. In the memorial 


above mentioned, he describes some of 


the embarrassments of his situation, and 
his apology for failing in the execution of 
his orders. After stating his motives for 
entering into negotiations with the Eng- 
lish, he proceeds : 

“ But your slave is a man of confused 
and du!l understanding; what he has 


done, has unhappily not met the view of 


his sacred majesty ;— fearing and trem- 
biing as [ am, how shall | find words to 
give expression to my feelings! Humbly 
remembering that your slave's person has 
received marks of imperial goodness. his 
conscience is not hardened! how should 
I dare, while engaged on the important 
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duty of curbing these outside foreigners, | 
and struggling amid danger and difficulty, 
to strive after forbidden repose! trom the 
moment that I came down to Canton 

have [ been the victim of the craft and 

wiles of these presuming foreigners; in 
every instance are they quite ungoverna- 
ble, uutil that my head aches and my 

heart is rent, and my morning meal 

comes to me without relish! Thus for 
example ; on one occasion we gave the 
foreigners battle, but our men showed 

little firmness ; we then requested that a 
manifestation of divine majesty might be 

made in their annihilation. But alas! 

the circumstances of the case and the 
wishes of my heart are sadly opposed! 

all these facts have | offered up to your 
majesty in repeated statements, praying 
that your majesty would bestow thereon 

a holy grace. Now it appears that after 
these said foreigners had sent a person to 
Chekeang to deliver up Tinghae, and had 

restored all that they had captured in 

Kwangtung, and withdrawn their ships 
ot war to the outer ocean, Elliot requested 

a personal interview with me, and as 

your slave had not yet in person inspected 

the Bocca Tigris, and as the troops order 

ed from the several provinces had not yet | 
arrived, it did not seem prudent to show | 
any symptoms of dislike to his proposal | 
which would have given rise to suspicion 
on his part, and thus prematurely brought | 
on a collision, so your slave took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to visit and in- 
spect the Boeca Tigris, and on the third 
day, (25th January, 1841.) left the city, 
and embarking on shipboard approach- 
ed Szeyang onthe Canton river. where 
Elliot soon came in a wheeled fire- 
ship, and begged for an interview. He 
scarcely brought several tens of per- 
sons in his train, and on that day his lan- 
guage and demeanor were exceedingly 
respectful But he handed up to me a 
rough draft of several regulations which 
he had planned; the most of which re- 
garded the troublesome minutiwe of com- 
merece, and at the same time he agreed 
that afterwards in relation to the bringing | 
of opium, the leaking out of sycee, or 
sinuggling, he was quite willing that ship 
and cargo should be confiscated. But 
among the articles he proposed there 
were some items quite impossible to be 
granted; your slave pointed them out at 
the time and rebuked him, when the for- 
eigner immedittely begged that they 
might be discussed and amended. I con- 
sented that he might alter them, but told | 
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him he must wait till they had been 
maturely canvassed and handed up to your 
majesty for examination and approval. 

“ Your slave, after having parted with 
Elliot, found that the Sze tse yang (2d 
bar) is distant from the Bocca Tigris about 
60 le (20 miles;) but even there the sea 
is vast, the billows boiling and the wind 
fierce ; suddenly we came on the outer 
ocean in all its majesty ; no inland river 
can in any measure be compared to it; 
your slave immediately changed his boat 
for a vessel capable of navigating the 
high seas, and having arrived at the Bocca 
Tigris, made a most careful inspection of 
all the forts round about. If they may 
not be said to be utterly isolated on the 
four sides, and rising up alone in the 
midst of the ocean, yet are they situated 
beyond the extremity of our hills, and 
quite approachable from the sea; sup :os- 
ing them to be surrounded and blockaded, 
even so inuch as provisions for the troops, 
it would be found difficult to introduce. 
Your slave then proceeded to measure 
the depth of the water, beginning at the 
Bocea Tigris, and sounding till he came 
to Canton, and found it at high water to 
be from one chang (two fathoms) and up- 
wards to three and four chang, varying 
continually. Now we all know that the 
principal cause of these forts being erect- 


|ed, was as a barrier to merchant ships, 


which draw more water, and which in 
time of peace when they submit to con- 
straint, dare not pass the bounds or to go 
round abouts ; but if they were to bring 
troops with intention to rebel, they may 
sneak in clandestinely through every hole 
and corner, there is no necessity for their 
passage before the forts, and thus may 
they proceed straight up to the provincial 
city itself. Moreover, after having passed 
the Bocca Tigris, though we may add 
obstruction to obstruction, yet such is the 
nature of the country that there is no iin- 
portant point by which we may hold it.” 

The memorial goes on to describe the 
forts as wholly untenable, —the guns in- 
sufficient in number. and too small to do 
execution to any effect.— the forts too 
weak to afford any protection against the 
English force; if it were practicable to 
obtain better cannon to be cast, they could 
not be gotten ready in season for the 
emergency, and the men were not to be 
depended upon. After a long recital of 
difficulties, the memorial proceeds, in the 
following melancholy style : 

“ Your slave has again and again re- 
volved the matter in his anxious mind ! 
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So far as it regards his own person, it is| passion on the black-haired race, and 


unworthy of notice ; but the consequences 
touching the vital interests of the country 
and the lives of the people involved in it 
are vast, and extending to posterity ! But 
alas! your slave has sinned in giving 
battle when he could not command des- 


tiny to give him the victory, and has no | 


less sinned in being unable to settle 
matters in unison with your sacred maj- 
esty'’s wishes! both of these are crimes 
which affect his poor life; but what is 
there in this worthy of pity or considera- 
tion! 
sinned in not being able to settle matters 
in unison with your sacred majesty’s 


wishes, yet the territory and people of 


Canton still exist and look up to your most 
sacred majesty for his gracious support 


shower upon them an extra measure of 
clemency, in granting what is therein re- 
quested, so that the people of the land 
may not be turned to ashes. In times of 
dificulty is seen good government, victo- 
ry is but a transient thing ; in restraining 
the ruin that is before our eyes, we ought 
carefully to eradicate the cause of it for 


te > ! 
| alter ages ! 


Stull your slave, though he has | 


‘*‘ In reference to all the circumstances, 
contained in this, whether the result of 
my conference with the high provincial 
officers, or of my own diligent investiga- 


| tion, 1 only hope that your sacred majes- 


ty will condescend to inquire regarding 


| them, and I beg that your majesty will 


and protection, while your slave by hav- | 


ing sinned in giving battle when fate 
denied him the victory, has soiled the 
glory of his master, and poured out the 
lives of his people, and still more left 
himself without a sensible plan to put in 
operation! Therefore it is, that after 
having duly consulted with the Tartar 
general of the garrison and his adjutants, 
the lieutenant governor, the literary 


specially appoint a high officer to come 
here to ascertain their truth. Your slave 
has been actuated by a desire to save the 
country and the people from first to last, 
and not swayed by the smallest atom of 
fear, and still more he dare not make use 
of the least glossing or deception. 

‘* Inasmuch there this respectful memo- 


| rial is forwarded at the rate of 600 lea 


chancellor, the judge and treasurer, the | 
intendants of circuit, the chief magistrates | 


of larger and lesser districts, and the ex- 
governors Lin Tsih-tseu and Tang Ting 


ching, &c., we have unanimously come | 
to the conclusion, that our defences are | 


not to be relied upon, and that in the tug 
of battle our troops will not stand their 
ground. Moreover, in regard to the 
troops which have been ordered by your 


majesty from the different provinces, time | 


is still necessary for that object, nor can 
they all arrive at once,and the assembling 
of a large body of troops is not a thing 
that can be done quietly; the native 


traitors are sure to give timely notice of 


it, and the foreigners would in the first 
instance give loose to their madness and 
extravagance. 

‘‘ Your slave is vexed to death thinking 
of these things, even till he loaths his 
food, and sleep has forsaken his eyelids ; 
forasmuch he does not shrink from the 
heavy guilt he is incurring in taking all 
these facts, the result of his diligent in- 
quiries, and annoying with them the ears 
of heaven's son, and at the same time he 
takes every thing connected with the 
foreigners and all the foreigners’ letters, 
and hands them up for imperial inspec- 
tion. He humbly hopes that the holy 
one will look down with pity and com- 


AO 


day, humbly hoping that the Emperor's 
holy glance may be bestowed thereon. 

* A respectful memorial.” 

EMPEROR'S REPLY. 

On the 25th day of the first moon of 
the 2Ilst year of Taoukwang, (16th Feb- 
ruary, 1841,) the following remarks writ- 
ten with the vermilion pencil were re- 
ceived in reply. 

“* We can on no account calmly put up 
with the insults and befooling of these 
rebellious foreigners as you have done. 
Blinded and unwilling to see as you are, 
dare you still have the hardihood to turn 
your back on ovr commands; to continue 
receiving the foreigner’s documents, and 
even to beg favors in their behalf! Such 
proceedings pass the bounds of reason! 
Impotent and worthless that you are, 


|what sort of heart is contained within 


| with intent to frighten us!! 
| that we have no coward fears! 


your breast! Not only do you content- 
edly take in their threats and insults, but 
you even dare to hold up certain passages 
But know 
Besides 
this, we shall again announce ovr plea- 
sure. Respect THIS.” 

Six weeks after the date of this reply, 
the decree above-mentioned was issued 
by the Emperor, ordering Keshan to be 
put to death. 

Tre Curistians or JERUSALEM.— 
Copy of an order addressed by the Sultan 
to his general of division, Mehemet Tayar 
Pasha, commanding the sandjacks of Je 
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rusalem and Gaza, and to the Molla of| 


Jerusalem, dated Constantinople, the 24th 
of June, 184]. 

“The law permitting the Christian 
population of Syria to profess their re- 
ligion, and to attend to their other affairs, 
the favors and benefits which have been 
secured to them by the hattisheriffs, be- 
rats, and other imperial firmans granted 
them for this purpose by former Sultans, 
our august father and ourself, will be 
maintained for the future. When the 
members of the religious communities, or 
the superiors of their convents, shall have 
occasion to apply for justice, the judges 
and other authorities shall not charge 
them one farthing, nor cause them any 
iijury, nor cominit any act of oppression 
against them. If a tact of this nature 
should ever give rise toany dispute which 


cannot be decided on the spot, the matter | 
dato. The composition of the Cabinet is 


shall be referred to our Sublime Porte to 


ve judged equitably. Their religious | 
establishinents and churches shall enjoy, | 


as hitherto, a full and entire protection. 
They shall not be molested, nor disturb- 
ed, nor injured. The benefits and the 
ancient exemptions granted specially to 
the churches and monasteries, are rmain- 
tained. The religious members of the 
Greek nation, the Armenian Catholics, 
and Armenian schismatics, shall carefully 
abstain hereafter from renewing those 
disputes which have hitherto taken place 
between them respecting those churches 
and chapels protected by the above- 
mentioned hattisheriffs, or imperial fir 
mans; nor shall they calumniate each 
other. It will net be permitted to make 
any innovation on the rule followed to 
the present time in the oriental ritual, 
respecting the ranks and classes of the 
religious communities. The permission 
to repair charches and monasteries, which 
may be injured by the effect of weather, 
or destroyed by accidental fire, shall be 
demanded by the patriarchs of Conrtanti- 
nople and Jerusalem, and when the nec- 
essary firmans for repairing those edilices 
according to law, shall have been granted, 
the judges and other authorities of the 
country shall not demand nor receive 
for the permission any present nor bribe 
of any kind, except a moderate gratuity. 
The entrance to the church of the Cama- 
rua shall be forbidden to the soldiers 
guarding it, and they (the guard) shall 
pay due respect to the bishops of Jeru- 
salem. 

“Such is our sovereign will. This 
imperial firman, published for this pur- 





pose, and ornamented with our writing, 
is given to the Armenian Catholic nation, 
as it hasalready been given tothe Greek 
nation, and schismatic Armenian church. 
You will be aware, therefore, General, 
and you, Molla, that our express wil’ 
is that the hattisheriffs, berats, and othe: 
firmans, as well as the favors granted \ 
the aforesaid nation, as before mentioned, 
shall be fully maintained and forever, 
and that no act contrary to it shall be 
permitted, and take care to act according- 
ly Let our order be registered at Mecca, 
and remain in the hands of the aforesaid 
Armenian Catholic nation. Abstain 
caretully from acting in any manner con- 
trary to its contents.” 

Atuens, July 5. A new ministry has 


| been established by King Otho, of Greece, 


consisting exclusively of native Greeks, 
at the head of which is Prince Mavrocor- 


as follows: 

Mavrocordato, President of the Coun- 
cil, and Minister of the Interior. 

Christides, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. i 

Metaxa, Minister of War. 

Valetas, of Public Instruction and Re- 
igious Affairs. 

~Melas, of Justice. 

Kriesis, of Marine. 

The direction of the finances was to be 
intrusted ad interim to Tisainenos. 

The following circular, containing the 
programme of the new Greek Adminis- 
tration, has been addressed by M. Mavro- 
cordato to the Governors of the Prov- 
inces : — 

* The King has been pleased to intrust 
to me the direction of the internal affairs 
of the kingdom. Having accepted that 
linportant mission, | shall exert myself to 
meet the desires of His Majesty ; but I 
rely upon your active and vigilant coop- 
eration for the success of my endeavors. 
Depending, as I do, on your assistance, 
I will here expose to you on what cond:- 
tions your cooperation may be useful, in 
order to attain the end which the Gov- 
ernment of His Majesty proposes to 
itself. 

“It is of the highest importance, that 
impartiality should be the basis of all 
your administrative acts. The Governor, 
being the organ of the central govern- 
ment and of the law, must keep aloof 
from all the political opinions and parties 
inte which the citizens may be divided. 
The Governor should inake no distinction 
among the citizens, and ever bear in mind 
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that h's highest and general mission is to | 


protect them all, and regard them as equal 
in his presence, as in that of the law which 
he represents. 

“It is indispensable that you should 
know that the Government of his Maj- 
esty, respecting individual opinions and 
sympathies, never seeks to penetrate 
either into the conscience or the heurts 
of the citizens, and that it does not extend 
its protection to any opinion or sympathy, 
s) as to make it a direct or indirect cause 
of injustice or disobedience to the laws 
Illegality must be repressed, alw ays and 
everywhere, no matter to what class or 
opinion the guilty may belong. But in 
order that this desirable result may | 
complete, you must, gentlemen, be tl 
first to set the example of respect for the 
law, which is the safeguard of property, 
f honor, and individual liberty, against 
which the Government will suffer, under 
no pretext, the sliglitest attempt to be 
directed. 

“The Government of His Majesty is 
particularly desirous protect the free 
action of the institutions, which attribute 
to the citizens a share in tlie acts of the 
Government. In the execution of those 
laws, whether you are called upon to 
constitute the district or provincial au- 
thorities, elected by the people, or, aite 
their installation, to exercise a contiol 
over them, | require, in the first instance, 
that your interference be pacific, concili- 


1° 


ating, circumscribed within the limits of 


the law, and that in no case it should 
have for its object to influence the elec- 
tions, it being the interest of the Govern- 
ment that the elections be the sincere 
clear expression of the wishes of 
electors. In the second instance, you 
should remember, that the welfare uf the 
state depends on the good administration 
of the districts and provinces, and conse- 
quently you will use the power vested in 
you by the law to introduce order in the 
municipal administration, to grant your 
prompt codperation every time the law 
requires it, and thus promote the intellec- 
tuul and material developement of the 
state 

“You will act with the most rigid 
severity towards those deputies, who, 
abusing their missions and the confidence 
of the Government, make use of their 
authority to advance the:r personal inter- 
est, and convert the laws. which were 
made for the benefit of the people, to 
their prejudice. You should exercise a 
‘trict watch over al! the public servants 


9 





placed under your jurisdiction, for the 
Government will consider the governors 
personally responsible for all abuses 


| which, either throu, gh negligence, or in 





dividual sympathy, or culpable complici- 
ty, they neglected to prevent whilst they 
might have done so. 

“The authority, gentlemen, with 
which you are invested, is the most ex- 
tensive amongst that possessed by the 
different public functionaries. For that 
reason you ought never to forget the 
assistance which you owe to the other 
authorities in the execution of their duty, 
and which should make you recoll:ct 
that you ought to be the first to give the 
example of harmony amongst the author- 
ities which the law has appointed to act 
in a special sphe re, such as the adminis- 
tration of justice, or those belonying to 
the ciinidistelins service, 
whom, like yourselves, form part of the 
same unity —the Government. 1 shall 
consider it a deplorable misfortune, 
should divisions be produced amongst 
the authorities in any province ; for, in- 
asmuch as the reciprocal respect and 
sincere accord of the authorities amonyst 
theinselves infuse strength into the Gov- 
ernment, so do the dissensions and con- 
flicts of authorities annul and paralyse 
its force. And, on the other hand, how 
can the Government succeed in calming 
the passions which may, from time to 
time, infect society, if the Government 
itself be composed of members divided 
and incessantly disputing amongst each 
other? The Hellenic Society, revived 
by the aid Divine Providence, shows 
the existence of extreme misfortune. and 
is composed of interests and rights, which 
require assistance and protection, but you 
ought always to recollect, that the most 
sacred right of society is that of improv- 
ing its position by the happiness of each 
of its members, and by the developement 
of all its moral and physical powers, and 
consequently all private interest should 
give way to the general good. [1 is your 
duty. therefore. gentlemen, to aid in the 
de velopement of a wise liberty by a con- 
stant and provident protection, as well as 
by impartial justice towards all, which is 
the finest attribute of every Govern- 
ment 

“1 think, gentlemen, it is superfluous 
to encourage you in the pursuit of your 
important labors by promises, for the ac- 
tivity and wisdom of governments are 
above measure rew arded. by the gratitude 
of the governed, and by the se'’-“ 


and both of 
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which governors feel in having performed 
their duty. But as it is, nevertheless, 
the duty of the Government to reward 
the capacity and patriotism of its officers, 


and as society gains by the service of 


honored magistrates, | shall apply for 
Royal favors for al! those who shall dis- 
tinguish themselves in the service of the 
Government. 
* MAVROCORDATO, 
‘* Minister of the Interior. 

Beruin, July 5. The Prussian State 
Gazette gives an interesting statement 
respecting the population of the Prussian 
monarchy, which has had a progressive 
increase at every triennial census during 
the last fifteen years. 
At the close of 1840, the pop- 

ulation of the eight prov- 

inces was 
At the close of 1837, 


14,907,091 
14,098,125 





Increase in three years, 808,966 

Messrs. Goschen, booksellers and pub- 
lishers at Leipsic, having lately lodged 
a complaint against the Bibliographical 
Institute at Tilsburghausen, for publish- 
ing a spurious edition of Wieland’s Ob- 
server, our Minister of the Interior and 
Police has ordered all the copies to be 
seized. This is done in conformity with 
the law of January 11, 1837, chiefly on 
the ground that the author has not been 
dead 30 years. This is the first case of 
any importance, and will not fail to have 
a salutary effect. 

Paris, July 8. Bank of France. Debt- 


or and creditor account of the position of 


the Bank on the 30th of June. 1841. 

DEBTOR. francs. 

Bank notes payable to 
bearer 


cts. 


225,011,500 00 
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Advanced on the security 
of bullion 

Advanced 
ment securities, 

Acounts current debtors 


8,297,000 


10 
on Govern- 

8,822,491 65 
19,594,398 27 


Capital advanced to 

branch banks 12,000,000 00 
Reserve 10,000,000 00 
Lodged in Government 

securities 50,177,748 90 
House and furniture 4,000,000 00 


283,175 16 


487,379,133 52 


Sundry credits 








Total, 


Average amount of business transacted 
during the quarter ending the 30th of 
June, 1841. 

DEBTOR. 

Average amount of bank- 
notes payable to order 
outstanding 

Treasury account 

Sundry accounts, 

Receipts payable at sight 

CREDITOR. 

Average amount of cash 
on hand, 

Average amount of com- 
mercial bills discounted 

Advances on bullion, &c. 

Branch banks accounts 
current 16,958 ,000 
Business transacted during the quarter 

ending the 30th of June, 1841 : 

Amount of bills of ex- 
change discounted, 

Cash advanced on deposits 
of bullion and Govern- 
ment stock, 

Received from sundry 
accounts current 

Paid for sundry accounts 


francs. 


996 727 500 
106,693,000 
45,558 of 0 
3,825,500 


226,856,500 


117,115,500 
19,615,000 


213,907,500 


32,152,600 


1,018,826,000 


current, 1,031 ,961,000 
Received from the Trea- 
sury, 105,226,000 








Bank notes payable to 

order 1,205,939 95 
Account current with the 

Treasury 120,343,174 79 
Various accounts current 48,857,392 44 
Receipts payable at sight 2.803.500 00 
Capital of the bank 67,900,000 00 
Reserve 10,000,000 00 
House and furniture 4.000.000 00 
Dividends payable 4 322,001 43 


Paid from the Treasury 
Received in sundry cash 
payments 


Paid in sundry cash pay- 


ments 


84 635,000 


594 ,287 ,000 


591L.519.500 


Certified for the Governor of the Bank 





Different branch banks 2,685,724 28 


Draughts of branch banks 





payable 943.900 63 
487 379,133 52 
CREDITOR. francs. cts. 


295 691,022 82 
dis- 
148,513,296 72 


Cash on hand 
Commercial 
counted 


bills 





| Paris. 


Paris, July 21. Trape anp Reve- 
NUES oF THE Ciry or Paris. M. Ram- 
beauteau, the Prefect of the Seine, re- 


| paired on Monday to the Palace of the 
Bourse, to 
| five judges, ten deputy judges, and the 


preside at the election of 
president of the Tribunal of Commerce of 
Previous to the commencement 


of the electoral operations, the Prefect 
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presented to the assembly an account of 
the trade, consumption, works, and reve- 
nues of the city of Paris, during the first 
six months of 1841. He stated that the 
export trade was daily acquiring a greater 
extension, and that its amount, in 1541, 
exceeded 70,000,000f., showing an in- 
crease of upwards of 11,000,000f , as com- 


pared with the corresponding period of 


1840. The cessation of the crisis in the 
United States, and the entire reestablish- 
ment of 
France with that part of America, mainly 
contributed, in the opinion of the Pre- 
fect, to this movement of the external 
trade of the capital ; and, should it follow 
the same proportion during the second 
half of 1841, the export trade of Paris will 


the commercial relations of 


| 


never have reached so high a degree of | 


prosperity. The revenues of the city 
amounted to 15,185,800f., exceeding those 
of the first six months of 1840 by 838,- 
823f., which were principally made up of 
the dues on liquors, fuel, and timber 
The consumption of butchers’ meat had 
not materially varied in 1841, and the 
Prefect remarks, as a strange circum- 
stance, that for several years, notwith- 
standing the increase in the population, 
the quantity of cattle killed for the con- 
sumption of Paris had not undergone any 
augmentation. M. Rambeauteau thinks 
that the change in the mode of taxation, 
consisting in the substitution of a tax per 
weight instead of per head, will not have 


the desired effect of reducing the price of 


meat, which he maintains is owing, not to 
the entrance of duties, but to the inadequa- 
cy in the production of cattle, which was 
general throughout France. The number 
of licensed retailers had increased by 15,- 
000 during the last ten years. The Prefect 


then presented an expose of the works of 


public utility and the embellishments 
now in progress, and concluded by an 
account of the operations of the sinking 
fund, the investments in which amounted 
to 19,340,156f., the reimbursements to 
13,668 500f., the former exhibiting a sur- 
plus of 6,671 ,656f. 

Lonpoy, July 23. New Cuvurcnes 
NEAR Lonpox, The 2&th inst. is fixed 
by the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, for 
the consecration of St. Peter’s Church, 
Bethnal-Green. The first stone of this 
Church was laid by the Lord Mayor on 
the 3d of August, 1840. The church will 
accommod: ate 1,100 persons, and is pro- 
vided with a parsonage-house and church- 
yard. Of the ten churches proposed to 
be erected in this parish, three others are 


in astate of forwardness, and will proba- 
bly be ready for consecration about the 
clese of the present year; and, in addi- 
tion to these, the erection of two more 
has just been commenced. Four more 
churches will still be wanting before the 
ecclesiastical organization of this popu- 
lous parish can be regarded as at all com- 
plete ; and for the erection of those four 
two of the sites have been procured. 
The committee of this fund have already 
obtained the sum of 60,0001. towards the 
object, and believe that the total amount 
required, 75,0001. will yet be made up by 
other contributions. 

Paruiamestary Exvection. The late 
Parliament was prorogued by the Queen 
in person, June 22. A great crowd of 
persons attended to hear the royal speech. 
On the following day, a proclamation ap- 
peared, in conformity with the previous 
expectation, dissolving the parliament, and 
requiring writs to be given for a new par- 
liament, which should be returnable on 
the 19th of August. The election began 
with vigor on the last day of June, and 
in the space of four days half the mem- 
bers were chosen. In the next succeed- 
ing two weeks the residue of the members 
were returned. A result favorable to the 
conservative or tory party was expected 
by most men of both parties, but the lib- 
eral party in general expected to be de- 
feated by their opponents by a small 
majority, in which case they anticipated 
an easier task in regaining the ascendan- 
cy against a small majority, with the re- 
sponsibility of carrying on the govern- 
ment, and sustaining some unpopular 


| measures, than in sustaining their power 
| with the aid of but asmal] majority. The 


of 8&0 votes. 
of members, 





conservatives were sanguine in their ex- 
pectations, but few anticipated so decisive 
a majority as the event awarded them. 
There was a gene ‘ral success in carrying 
a large portion of the elec tions which 
were ‘strongly contested, in re ‘ducing the 
mi ijorities where their opponents pre evail- 


|ed, and in superseding a large number of 


the late members. In some few instan- 
ces, there were unexpected changes in 
favor of the liberal party, but much the 
greater number of changes was in favor 
of the conservatives. According to the 
estimate of the Morning Chronicle, the 
Reformers gained 38 seats, and the tories 
738, making a net gain of 40 from the lib- 
eral to the tory side, making a difference 
The numbe ‘T of each class 
returned by the respective 
parties in the new and old parliaments, 
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taking the latter just previous to the dis- 
solution, and including among the Re- 
formers eight members who did not vote 


. ° ° . | 
on the last division, is shown in the fol- 


lowing table : 


Old Parl. New Parl. 
ne. ©. men 2. 


Eng. Boroughs, 176 166 185 156 


Eng. Counties, 22 137 «444 #2115 

Scotland, 3 22 mf 

lreland, 61 43 70 3D 
Total. 290 368 333 325 


This result leaves no doubt of a change 
of Ministry upon the assembling of the 
new Parliament. The number of coun- 
ties, cities, boroughs, and universities. 
which have returned conservative mem- 
bers is 124, in which the number of reg- 
istered electors is 529.299. The number 
of places which have returned Reformers 
is 158, in which the number of registered 
electors is 273.178 ; maj rity of the con- 
stituency represt nted by conservatives, 
256.721 The persons qualified to vote 
in the universities of Oxtord, Cambridge, 
and Dublin, are not returned under the 
general registration law, and are not in- 
cluded in the above enumeration. There 
and boreughs, in 
which one member is returned by each 
party, and which are, therefore, not in- 
cluded in the above statement 

Cesston oF Fernanpno Po to Great 
Brrraix. A French paper, the National. 
mikes the following comment upon the 
reported cession of the Island of Fernando 
Po to Great Britain, fora pecuniary com- 
pensation agreed to be paid for it 

* When the progress of British domin- 
ion,’ remarks the National, “ from the 
16th century is carefully examined, it will 
be found, that the possession of the im- | 
portant maritime positions which she 
holds throughout the world has been ac- 
quired either through the weakness or 
carelessness of other nations, and the ac- 
quisition of Fernando Po and Annabono 
is only another step in her course of uni- 
versal encroachment 

“It is well known, that during all pe- 
riods central Africa hos defied the efforts 
of Evropean merchants and travellers. 
The route thereto was finally discovered 
by the English brothers Lander, who, 
having arrived at the banks of a‘broad 
and rapid river, the Niger, embarked on | 
it, and, allowing theinselves to be carried | 
along by the stream, found themselves in ! 


5D counties 


are also 
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the Atlantic Ocean, after having travers- 
ed unknown regions. The Niger fills 
into the Bay of Biafra, in the Gulf of 
Guinea. This bay contains ~ several 
islands; the most considerable is Fer- 
nando Po, between which and the Portu- 
guese islands of the Prince and St. 
Thomas, is placed the island of Anna- 


bono. The island of Fernando Po, not- 
withstanding its extent and fertility, 
never attracted the attention of the 


Spanish Government, and even Great 
Britain was so profoundly forgetful of it 
that she did not seek to have it assigned 
to her in 1815, at the division of the ter- 
ritory which was made at Vienna. This 
island, situated at the mouth of the Niger, 
will, in the hands of an active and enter- 
prising nation, monopolize the trade of 
of central Africa. The British merchants 
are yearly encroaching on the French 
estabishments and markets in Senegam- 
bia, and it will be impossible for them 
to maintain themselves there when once 
Great Britain becomes mistress of the 
course of the Niger. The position 
of the island of Fernando Po, at the 
mouth of the Niger, does not consti- 
tute its sele importance. Its length is 
about 20 leagues, and its average breadth 
about 6 leagues. It abounds in rich and 
varied productions. Its soil is elevated, 
and the entire island is well wooded and 
watered. Its population, of Portuguese 
origin, is of a mild disposition, and the 
married men, with a strange singularity, 
are invariably attired ina straw hat, orna- 
mented with two goats’ horns The 
island of Annabono is of considerably less 
extent, and the population does not ex- 
ceed 1,000 souls.”’ 

On the 23d of August, the Spanish Min- 
istry announced to the Cortes that they 
had abandoned the plan of the cession of 
the islands. 

Aug. 1. Arrarrs or Turkey. The 
following documents, containing the new 
arrangements entered into between the 
great European powers for preserving 
the independence of Turkey, are publish 
ed by the Augsburgh Gazette : 

Protocol of the Conferences at London, 
between the ambassadors of Austria, 
Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia, sign 
ed July 10, 1841. 

“ As the difficulties in which his High- 
ness the Sultan was involved, and which 
induced him to accept the aid and sup- 
port ot the four Powers, are terminated ; 
and as Mehemet has fulfilled the act of 
submission to the Sultan, which the con- 
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vention of July aimed at, so have the 
representatives of the powers signers of 
that treaty, thought fit to recognise 
and consecrate the old usages of the 
Ottoman Porte for preventing armed 
ships of war to enter the straits of 
the Dardanelles and Bosphorus. ‘To give 
a common and permanent sanction to 
this, and, at the same time, to give a 
mark of the harmony and unity which 
guides the intentions of the powers, it is 


agreed to guarantee this, and to get the | 


Sultan to invite France to join therein. 
As this agreement is intended to give 
Europe a pledge of the unity of the four 
Powers, the British foreign secretary has 
undertaken, in concert with the other 
plenipotentiaries, to communicate them 
to the French government, and to take 
part in the arrangements, by which the 
Sultan declares his determination to up- 
hold the said rule, the five Powers on 
their side making known their resolution 
to respect it. (Signed) 

“ ESTERHAZY, ‘“ NEUMANN, 

“* PALMERSTON, * BuLtow, 

“ Brunnow.”’ 

Articles of the new treaty of London, 
concluded by the Plenipotentiaries of 
Austria, France, Great Britain, Prussia, 
Russia, and Turkey : 

“ Art.1 His Highness the Sultan de- 
clares, on his part, that he is firmly re- 
solved to maintain, for the future, the 
principle followed from time to time as 


an iminutable rule of his empire, in virtue | 


of which the ships of war of all foreign 
nations are forbidden to enter the straits 
of the Bosphorus and the Dardanetles, 
and hich imports that His Highness 
shall not suffer any foreign ships of war 
to enter the said straits so long as the 
Ottoman Porte shall be in the enjoyment 
of peace. And their Majesties the E:m 
peror of Austria, the King of the French, 


the King of Prussia, and the Emperor of 


Russia, on their side, engage to respect 
this resolution of the Sultan, and to act 
in conformity with the principle which is 
above expressed. 


* Art. 2. It is well understood, that the | 


inviolability of the ancient rule of th 
Ottoman empire being established by the 
preceding article, the Sultan reserves to 


himself, as in times past, the right of 


granting firmans of passage to light ships 
carrying flags of war, which, according to 
usage, are employed in the service of 
ambassadors of friendly powers. 

* Art. 3. The Sultan reserves to him- 
self the right of communicating this 
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present treaty to all the powers with 
whom the Sublime Porte holds’relations 
of amity, and of inviting them to accede 
to it. 

“ Art. 4. This present treqty shall be 
ratified at London, and the ratifications 
shall be exchanged at the expiration of 
two months, or sooner, if possible.” 


UNITED STATES CONGRESS. 

The bill to incorporate the subscribers 

to the Fiscal Bank of the United States 
was received in the House of Representa- 
lives from the Senate, July 25, and was 
referred to a committee of the whole on 
the state of the Union. It was debated in 
several successive days, and a large num- 
ber of amendments were proposed, All 
amendments, however, were rejected, and 
on the Gth of August it was reported to 
the House, and passed the same day, 
yeas 128, nays 97. Those whe voted in 
the affirmative were all of the whig party, 
and of those who voted in the negative 90 
were of the opposition; 4 whigs voted 
against it from their opposition to the 
compromise section, and 3 trom their op- 
position toa National Bank. It was as- 
certained that if the House had been full, 
there would have been 134 yeas, and 102 
nays. The bill was returned to the Sen- 
ate, and on the following day it was laid 
| before the President. It was known that 
the early opinions of the President were 
against the constitutionality of a National 
Bank, but from his accepting the nomina- 
tion of the whig party, and more confi- 
dently from the language o! his inaugural 
uddress, it had been inferred that those 
opinions had yielded to the practieal ex- 
position which had been given to the 
constitution, by repeated acts of every 
branch of the vovernment, and by the 
deliberate decision of the Supreme Court. 
Beiore the bill passed, however, it was 
confidently rumored that these impres- 
sions were erroneous, and that the Presi- 
dent would not sion the bill. His de- 
cision upon it, therefore, was awaited 
with much anxiety, as upon it depended 
| not only the fate of the bill, but in the 
opinion of many the future harinony of 
the whig party. On the [6th the Presi- 
| dent returned the bill to the Senate with 
| his objections, which were founded on 
| the opinion long entertained by him, that 
| Congress does not possess the power to 
| create a national bank, to operate per se 
| 


over the Union, In_ specifying the 
erounds of this opinion, he remarks that 
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in looking to the powers of the National 
Government, to collect, safely keep, and 
disburse the public revenue, and inci- 
dentally to regulate commerce and ex- 
change, he has not been able to satisfy 
himself that the establishment of a bank 
of discount in the ordinary acceptation of 
that term, was a necessary means, or one 
demanded by propriety to execute those 
powers, and he asks, what can the local 
discounts of a bank have to do with the 
collecting, safe keeping, and disbursing 
of the revenue ? 

The bill and veto were suffered to lie 
on the table of the Senate until the 19th, 
when they were taken up, and after a 
short debate the question was taken on 
passing the bill, notwithstanding the ob- 
jections of the President, and it was lost, 
yeas 25, nays 24, two-thirds being neces- 
sary. 

The grounds of objection specified by 
the President in his veto message were 
such as to lead to the general adoption of 
the opinion, that he regarded the want of 
constitutionality as applying only or chief- 
ly to that feature of the bill which au- 
thorized the discount of local paper, a 
duty to which local banks are fully com- 
petent, and which he conceived not to be 
necessarily connected with the duties of 
collecting and disbursing the revenue. 
On this hint, a bill was reported in the 
House of Representatives for the estab- 
lishment of an institution competent to 
become the fiscal agent of the United 
States, with its central office in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and with offices or 
agencies in the principal cities of the 
Union ; with power also, besides collect- 
ing, keeping, and disbursing the revenues 
of the government, of performing the 
ordinary functions of banking institu- 
tions, with the exception of the discount- 
ing of local paper and securities, which 
are to be forbidden, but the authority to 
negotiate foreign exchange, and exchange 
drawn by residents in one state, upon 
residents in another, to be expressly 
granted. The institution was to be call- 
ed the Fiscal Corporation of the United 
States, and to be subjected to various re- 


&? 


strictions and limitations of its powers, | 
similar to those which were prescribed | 


to the institution in the bill now re- 
jected The capital was to be limited to 
21,000,000 of dollars, of which a third part 
was to be subscribed on the part of the 
United States, payable in specie or in 5 
per cent. stec ks, at the option of the Sec 

retary of the Treasury. This bill, aftera 
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debate of two or three days was passed by 
the House on the 23d of August, by a 
vote of 125 to 94,and was sent to the 
Senate, where it was referred to a special 
committee. 

On the 9th, the bill, which had previ- 
ously passed the Senate, to repeal the sub- 
treasury bill of the last session, was passed 
in concurrence by the House, by a vote of 
134 to 87, with two amendments. 

The Bankrupt bill, [see Mon. Chron. 
p. 334,] was debated in the House in com- 
mittee of the whole, from the 10th until 
the 17th, when the bill was reported, 
with an amendment adopted by a majori- 
ty of 3 votes, providing that nothing in 
the act should be construed to alter or re- 
peal any state law for the relief of insol- 
vent debtors. A motion was then 
made, that the bill and amendments 
should be laid on the table, which 
motion prevailed, by a vote of 110 to 97. 
This vote was taken on the day after the 
veto of the bank bill, when there were 
strong symptoms of discord among the 
members of the whig party. On the fol- 
lowing day, however, both these votes 
were reconsidered, the bill was amended 
in such manner as to postpone the date 
of its taking effect to the Ist of February 
next, and passed by a vote of 111 to 106. 
The Senate having concurred in this 
amendment, the President signed the bill 
on the 19th. 

The debate on the bill for a distribution 
of the proceeds of sales of the public lands, 
[see Mon. Chron. p. 333] having been con- 
tinued from day to day in the Senate, on its 
general principle as well as ona great vari- 
ety of proposed amendments, on the 23d an 
amendment was offered by Mr. Berrien, 
providing that if, during the continuance 
of the act, there shall be an imposition of 
duties on imports beyond the rate fixed by 
the act of March 2, 1833, [20 per cent. ad 
valorem,] then the distribution provided 





in this act to be suspended, and to con- 
tinue suspended, until the cause of its 
suspension shall be removed. This 
amendment was adopted by a vote of 24 
to 18. The bill was finally passed by a 
vote of yeas 28, nays 23, it being a party 
division, with the exception of the vote 
of Mr. Preston, which was given in the 
| negative. The House of Representa- 
| tives, on the 30th, concurred in the above 
| amendment, by a vote of 108 to 4, but 
| non-concurred in one or two others made 
nd in the Senate. The Senate receded from 
-| 


these, and the bill was signed by the Pres- 
ident on the 3d Sept. 


























